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On Sunpay, January 20, the security police who operate 
the Hungarian counter-revolutionary “goverament” of Janos 
Kadar announced the arrest of a group of Communist 
writers, among them Kossuth Prize winners Gyula Hay and 
Zoltan Zelk. These writers, like their friend Tamas Aczel 
who escaped to Yugoslavia, were the spearhead of the 
spiritual revolution which first ousted Matyas Rakosi last 
July and then brought freedom to Hungary in October. 

We never met any of these men, though our contributor 
Francois Bondy spoke to Hay during “two days in free 
Budapest” while Ignazio Silone and others knew him (as a 
Stalinist) from European cultural fétes in years gone by. 
Yet what went on inside Hay’s mind between 1949 and 
1956—like the similar process with Milovan Djilas in Yugo- 
slavia—is one of the great events of our day. 

Hay, a dramatist, had been a member of the Hungarian 
Communist party for decades, fighting the reactionary re- 
gime of Admiral Nicholas Horthy before the war and the 
Nazi-sponsored Arrow Cross regime which seized power 
at the end of 1944. Hardened by Stalinist doctrines through 
years as an exile and “internal exile,” he went along with 
the party as it crushed the Social Democrats, Small Farmers 
and other democratic parties between 1945 and 1947. 

At what point Hay began to doubt is not clear; it may have 
been the trial of Rajk in 1949, or the prolonged deterioration 
in living standards that set in with the Five Year Plan in 
1950. More likely, it was a daily experience. As Hay himself 
told Frangois Bondy in October: 

“It was not I who drove our youth toward freedom. It 
is they who drove me. For years, I had given lectures and 
spoken at meetings, all the while feeling that my youn, 





as I could not help noticing, the attitude these young peop 
took toward problems of social justice was in no sense ry 
actionary. 

“I began to wonder: Could it be that we were wrong a 
they were right—or at least partly right? .. . I criticiz | 
excessive bureaucracy, undue privileges, distortions of Par 
doctrine; and, the more I did so, the more I felt carrj 
along by a wave of emotion. . . . An irresistible demand f 
freedom came surging up to us writers.” 

When Imre Nagy became Premier in July 1953, writen, 
like Hay saw a hope of reforming the regime. But wit 
Nagy’s ouster by Rakosi in 1955, the revolutionary strugglt Pub 
was under way—in the Writers Union, in the universitie: 
in the press. The first great battle came at the Writey 
Union on November 10, 1955, and by June 1956 the reba 
writers were drawing thousands to open meetings of th} 
Petofi Circle in Budapest. On Sunday, October 21, Gyul’ 
Hay addressed a mass meeting in Gyor, demanding fr 
elections and a neutral Hungary. And when, within t le 
week, the revolution brought Imre Nagy and the democral _ 
to power, the writers stood at their right hand. \ Diet. 

Now the Soviet KGB running Budapest has arrested Ha), traile 
the poet Zelk (who had written “sad poems,” Hay on on tl 
explained, “because he saw sad people on the street”), anf (258 
five of their fellow-writers. The Federation of Hungaria Kish 
Writers and the National Association of Hungarian Journa 
ists have been suspended. “Good fortune,” wrote Plutarc 
“will elevate even petty minds and give them the appear large 
ance of a certain greatness and stateliness, as from theif conf 
high place they look down upon the world; but the trul} ente; 
noble and resolved spirit raises itself, and becomes mor 
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listeners found it all boring rubbish. . .. At the same time, conspicuous in times of disaster and ill fortune. | tot 
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| § ate in December, Tanzan Ishi- 
bashi was elected president of 
Japan’s Liberal-Democratic _ party, 
" then named Prime Minister by the 
' Diet. In the party election, Ishibashi 
»d Ha‘, trailed Nobusuke Kishi by 70 votes 
on the first ballot, but won a narrow 
); an&, (258 to 251) victory on the second. 
tec Kishi, a capable bureaucrat both be- 
lutarch fore and after the war, possessed a 
appeary large following and had been quite 
n theif confident. Since Ishibashi had only 
€ trul} entered politics after the war, having 
> mort devoted most of his life to economic 
journalism, his victory was a sur- 
prise. Public opinion greeted it as 
a triumph for a personality and 
policies over the traditional large 
following, linked by power and 





m~: 





3. | money. 
: § Ishibashi, now 72, was born the 


son of a high-ranking priest of the 
Nichiren Buddhist sect. He studied 
10 | Philosophy at Waseda University 
12 (founded early in the Meiji era by 
14 | Okuma, a vigorous political oppon- 


17 | ent of bureaucratic government), but 
19 . 
soon turned to economics. For 36 
years he wrote for, edited and finally 
22 presided over the influential Oriental 


23. | Economist. 

24 Though German philosophy dom- 
26 4 inated Japanese schools for many 
decades, Ishibashi studied the great 





Anglo-Saxon empiricists. His eco- 
nomics was self-taught, beginning 
J with Adam Smith and Marx, ending 
with John Maynard Keynes. He 
spent nearly a year on the train from 
home to office reading Das Kapital. 
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Two New Prime Ministers 





/ Publisher, a newcomer to politics, introduced Keynes to Japan 


Nevertheless, he believes that Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations is “imperishable.” 

It was Ishibashi who introduced 
Keynes to Japan. The Oriental Econ- 
omist reprinted The General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money 
long before the war, and translated 
many other works by and about 
Keynes. At one time, Ishibashi was 
wont to deliver lectures to his editors, 
with the General Theory as his text. 





ISHIBASHI: A YEAR OF ‘CAPITAL’ 





3 ISHIBASHI OF JAPAN 


By Takeo Naot 


His economic thinking today cannot 
be understood apart from it. 

Starting with the Manchurian af- 
fair in 1931 and throughout the 
China war which began in 1937, 
Ishibashi was a persistent critic of 
the aggressive military clique, its 
domination of the Cabinet and its 
repression of civil liberties. “The 
Cabinet is dead. It is now a tool of 
the militarists,’ he once wrote. In 
August 1939, when the Nazi-Soviet 
pact forced the resignation of a Japa- 
nese government, Ishibashi wrote a 
long article attacking the militarists 
which the censor suppressed. The 
next issue of the Oriental Economist 
contained a signed article: “Free- 
dom of Speech and Reporting.” 
Ishibashi was labeled unpatriotic, 
and the Army General Staff stopped 
subscriptions to the magazine. 

Soon after the war, a high U.S. 
Occupation officer in charge of Ja- 
pan’s economic rehabilitation called 
on Ishibashi for advice. He replied 
that he sincerely wished for the suc- 
cess of the American administration, 
and advised the officer to seek the 
opinions of Japanese experts. 

Later Ishibashi entered politics 
and became Finance Minister in the 
cabinet of Shigeru Yoshida, The 
economic officer who had spoken to 
him had long since departed, and 
Ishibashi soon ran afoul of SCAP. 
He was trying to cut Occupation ex- 
penses drastically. These constituted 
a third of the national budget, and 
included substantial sums for build- 
ing golf courses, hydroponic farms 





for the Occupation troops, etc. At 
the same time, smart Japanese trad- 
ers were selling the Americans high- 
priced goldfish and other ridiculous 
items. Ishibashi feared inflation as 
a result of the Occupation forces’ 
lavish spending. 

His clash with U.S. authorities is 
now a virtual legend. It is said that 
he personally appealed to the Su- 
preme Commander. Nevertheless, in 
the spring of 1949 an Occupation 
directive, signed by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Courtney Whitney, ordered the 
Japanese Government to purge Ishi- 
bashi as “an undesirable person.” 
The official reason: 

“As editor and president of the 
Oriental Economist, he was respon- 
sible for the policies of that publica- 
tion, which supported military and 
economic imperialism in Asia, ad- 
vocated Japan’s adherence to the 
Axs, fostered belief in the inevitabil- 
ity of war with the Western Powers, 


Macmillan & Migration 


Britons fleeing to Canada, Australia pose challenge to Premier 


LonDoNn 

OMMENTATORS are never more 
C buoyant and happy than when 
there is a first-rate political crisis. 
In this, they differ from the ordinary 
man and woman, The public quite 
rightly suspects that when a Prime 
Minister quits office something must 
have gone very seriously wrong, and 
it reacts by taking a gloomy view of 
affairs. Quite different is the atti- 
tude of the professionals who live 
in, or close to, the great world of 
political intrigue. To them a crisis 
and a change of government are the 
very bread of life. They know, of 
course, that serious issues are in- 
volved, but professional excitement 
prevails even among people who are 
themselves front-rank politicians— 
in or out of office, and doubly so in 


justified suppression of trade union- 
ism, and urged the imposition of 
totalitarian controls over the Japa- 
nese people.” 

Since Ishibashi’s long record as a 
staunch liberal was generally known, 
people were not quite convinced by 
this picture—especially when the 
clearance committee unanimously re- 
versed the directive. 

Now, having succeeded Ichiro Hat- 
oyama as Japan’s Premier, Ishibashi 
declares: “I intend to carry out my 
ideas—and if some people don’t like 
them, that can’t be helped.” This in- 
dependence, by a man whose think- 
ing is quite rational and never senti- 
mental, was probably what led to his 
dismissal by the Occupation. Carry- 
ing out his ideas was his main rea- 
son for entering politics: 

“After devoting my life to journal- 
ism, I have concluded that the pen 
is weak. Good ideas and correct 
judgments were frequently ignored 


the case of Opposition leaders. 

This gulf between the pleasurable 
excitement of the professionals and 
the emotions of the ordinary man and 
woman must be kept in mind when 
trying to sort out the meaning of the 
political upheaval during the first 
half of this month. For the com- 
mentators, Sir Anthony Eden’s resig- 
nation and Harold Macmillan’s emer- 
gence were the sort of thing they had 
almost ceased to hope for: Here was 
high drama of the kind that keeps 
both the historians and the gossip- 
writers busy for years. The public’s 
reaction was quite different. It ex- 
pressed itself chiefly in lengthening 
emigration queues. 

The huge surge of prospective 
emigrants to Canada and Australia— 
several hundred thousand are appar- 
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by politicians, or adopted two yeary true the 
too late. Now our nation is in com away fr 
plete confusion, and there is Little ne in 
time to lose.” is, how 
The new Premier had more friendsé after al 
among the Socialists than among théesif so m 
Liberals, and was once inclined to) a fresh 
join them. But, after becoming al conditia 
Liberal, he told this correspondent: their m 
“T feared that the Socialists were too not wor 
limited in their policies and actions of taxat 
by their own dogma. The nation;~ To ji 
needs flexible, not rigid poliadlidieme 
whether it is socialistically-inclined Ministe: 
or not. We cannot cope with ness of 
postwar difficulties with a dogmaticf in Whit 
approach.” lis talk 
Many years ago, when the great-ture—tl 
Emperor Meiji died, the Government ich ) 
decided to build a shrine in his year in 
honor. Ishibashi proposed a MeijiIt is, ir 
Prize, like the Nobel Prize, instead{ pretend 
The idea was considered blasphemousgcent of 
then; Ishibashi was Western-minded-—more 
long before most Japanese. _ Europe- 
"export 
‘tries, n 
which « 
this pe 
apart, 
should ; 
throws 
By G. L. Arnold enginee 
the spe 
today a 
ently determined to leave this year,’ Qn ¢ 
if there is enough shipping to take\agreem 
them—has now reached proportions| ernmeni 
alarming to the editorialists of such porters 
stoutly Conservative newspapers a8 evoke d 
the Daily Telegraph and the Sunday } cabinet. 
Times. No one, indeed, can miss the | whether 
significance of the sudden six-fold \far enc 
rise in emigration figures since the fload of 
collapse of Eden’s Suez campaign it does 
and the consequent imposition of new its pury 
gasoline taxes and restrictions. Talk) A sl 
of the Lumpenbourgeoisie trying to )Great P 
escape to pleasanter climes is non-Seign an 
sense—the sort of nonsense that the | of that 
Labor party had better forget if iticies 
wants to win the next election. The’ plainly 
majority of prospective emigrants is to | 
are skilled workers, technicians, pro- ) whether 
fessional men and others whom the fing an 
country cannot easily spare. It is end of 








The New Leader January 















true that many seem to want to get 
"away from high taxation, but that is 
little not in itself a criminal motive. It 
fis, however, revealing. The taxes, 
endsf after all, pay for the welfare state. 
x thesif so many people are willing to risk 
d to’ a fresh start under less comfortable 
ig a’ conditions, they must have made up 
lent:( their minds that the welfare state is 
+ too§not worth having at the present rate 
tions of taxation and inflation. 
itiong> To judge from the tone of most 
lices ‘informed comments on the new Prime 
ined Minister and his team, the serious- 
with ness of this matter is not realized 
aaticf in Whitehall and Westminster. There 
‘is talk of slashing defense expendi- 
ure—the long-postponed solution at 






year in at least one public speech. 
jiiIt is, in fact, no longer possible to 
ead) pretend that Britain can spend 10 per 
nousgcent of the national income on arms 
ided-—more than any other country in 
Europe—and continue to meet the 
export competition of other coun- 
‘tries, notably Germany and Japan, 
which are almost entirely free from 
this particular burden. Taxation 
apart, the arms program (which 
should never have been undertaken) 
— an intolerable burden on the 
old’ engineering industry, which must be 
‘the spearhead of the export drive, 
-today and in the future. 
eat," On this there is now such general 
ake \agreement that a Conservative gov- 
ons/ernment can safely confront its sup- 
uch | porters with decisions that would 
as evoke dismay if adopted by a Labor 
day'cabinet. It remains to be seen 
the | whether the economy drive will go 
old (4 enough to enable the crushing 
the load of taxation to be lightened. If 
ign it does not, it will have failed of half 
lew pits purpose. 
alk’ A slow and partial retreat from 
\Great Power extravagances in the for- 
;‘gn and military fields is one aspect 
jo that rationalization of British pol- 
'itVicies which the new government 
fhe | plainly intends to bring about. There 
nts is to be an end to make-believe, 
ro-|whether it is a question of maintain- 
the | ing an army on the Rhine until the 
istend of the century, subsidizing un- 
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reliable client states like Jordan, or 
pretending that Britain can carry out 
political strokes in opposition to the 
United States. Since the habit of 
make-believe was closely associated 
with the personality and the policies 
of Sir Anthony Eden, it is for once 
not out of place to speak of a new 
era. 

At first sight it seems curious that 
this retreat from unreality should be 
generaled by a man who, if any- 
thing, has outdone Eden in striking 
the traditional Tory note. But Mac- 
millan has the great advantage over 
Eden of understanding economics 
and taking a businesslike view of 
the imperial firm over which he pre- 
sides. He is not as close to the City 
as R. A. Butler—hence the barely 
suppressed dismay with which his 
appointment was greeted by the 
Economist—but neither is he the old- 
fashioned Tory aristocrat of the po- 
litical cartoonists, who are now do- 
ing their best to immortalize his 
Guards moustache and his impec- 
cable Edwardian manner. 

The impression that Macmillan’s 
emergence as Prime Minister repre- 
sents a victory for the Tory aristoc- 
racy over the party’s big-business 
wing has just enough plausibility to 
reconcile the Tory right-wingers to 
the policies he is plainly going to 
pursue. The combined efforts of 
Churchill, Eden and Lord Salisbury 
—his old allies from Munich days— 
to put him in office may account for 
his triumph over Butler, whom 
Churchill has never forgiven for 
backing Chamberlain and “appease- 
ment”; but in substance his choice 
signifies no more than that the Tory 
party prefers to be led by someone it 
likes and trusts. It does not mean 
that there is a genuine difference be- 
tween Macmillan’s and Butler’s ap- 
proach to the chief problem any 
British government now has to face. 
That problem quite simply is to make 
the British public understand that 
Britain is no longer what is called a 
Great Power, and furthermore that 
the world does not owe the British 
a living, let alone their present liv- 


ing standard—which, though inferior 
to that of Sweden or New Zealand, 
is nonetheless pretty high for a coun- 
try that has emerged impoverished 
from two world wars. 

The personal element, on which the 
editorial writers and columnists have 
dwelt so feelingly this past month, 
is relevant only insofar as it mani- 
fests the underlying tensions which 
finally provoked the upheaval that 
drove Eden from office. As regards 
the collapse of Britain’s traditional 
Middle Eastern policy in the face of 
Egyptian intrigues, Soviet threats 
and American indifference, these ten- 





LORD SALISBURY: ALLY AT MUNICH 


sions have been fairly widely diag- 
nosed in recent weeks. It is, how- 
ever, not sufficiently realized that 
they had their counterpart on the 
home front. The Eden Government’s 
failure to cope with the problem of 
Egypt’s blackmailing tactics had its 
roots in the Conservative party's an- 
tecedent failure to make a success 
of its chief task, which was to mod- 
ernize itself and to streamline its ap- 
proach to domestic affairs. In the 
end, the resultant internal stresses 
helped to catapult Eden into his Suez 
adventure, which was meant to show 
the party and the electorate that 
he was equal to his task; it had, of 
course, the opposite effect. 

This argument can easily be dis- 


torted into a semblance of the kind 
of nonsense in which the organs of 
the London literary intelligentsia 
specialize. To read the drivel which 
in recent weeks has poured forth in 
torrents from the pens of what Or- 
well used to call the Pansy Left, one 
would imagine that the most urgent 
tasks of a British government at pres- 
ent are (1) to apologize to Colonel 
Nasser; (2) to abolish child marri- 
age in Basutoland; and (3) to re- 
form the laws concerning homosex- 
uals. This is not what is meant by 
saying that the Conservative party 
has so far failed to modernize itself. 
The real failure was visible in the 
Eden Government’s grotesque inabil- 
ity to conduct political warfare 
against Nasser; in its helplessness 
when faced with a railway strike and 
other inflationary pressures; and in 
its fumbling approach to European 
unification. On none of these issues 
did the Opposition have anything 
interesting or helpful to say. 

Eden’s personal inadequacy, which 
so enraged the Tory columnists who 
are now shedding tears over his po- 
litical grave, was both a factor in 
his government’s collapse and a re- 
flection of unresolved tensions in 
British Conservatism. Within three 
months of becoming Prime Minister 
in April 1955, he showed by his inept 
handling of the railway strike and 
the complete emptiness of his hollow 
declamatory prose on the radio that 
he was totally unfitted for the task 
thrust on him by Churchill’s long- 
delayed exit. Eighteen months later, 
when defeat and illness had finally 
driven him from office, the political 
columnist of the arch-Tory Daily 
Mail recalled this early fiasco and 
quite correctly described it as “the 
act of a man relying on gesture with- 
out substance.” 

But exactly the same could have 
been said of his imposition of pseudo- 
sanctions on Mussolini during the 
Ethiopian affair in 1936, or of his so- 
called resignation from Chamber- 
lain’s government in February 1938 
(he was, in fact, driven out by the 
pressure of his chief and his col- 


leagues). The Eden myth has been 
the biggest sham in British politics 
for the past twenty years. There is 
no substance in the claim that 
Churchill wanted him as successor— 
he simply did not want anyone else. 
Besides, the field of possible selec- 
tions was not exactly brilliant, though 
either Butler or Macmillan would 
have been preferable. 

With Eden’s fall (“Better to sink 
beneath the shock/Than moulder 
piecemeal on the rock,” declaimed 
Randolph Churchill in his Evening 
Standard column where for a year he 
had been planting wooden daggers 
in Eden’s back), the high command 
of the Tory party had to make a 
quick decision between the two rivals. 
The choice of Macmillan was basic- 
ally dictated by the desire to rein- 
force party unity during a period 
of economic stringency and more or 
less orderly retreat before the Mos- 
cow-Cairo Axis. A Butler govern- 
ment would have pleased the Liber- 
als, mollified Labor and reassured 
the City, but it might have driven 
the Tory right-wingers into open re- 
bellion. Besides, Butler lacks the 
common touch even more than Mac- 
millan, who is capable of occasional 
flashes of demagogy, and what is 
needed now is someone who will put 
a brave face on the defeat Britain 
has suffered, dramatize the inevitable 
retreat and maintain public morale. 
Compared with these considerations, 
all others are secondary. 

It is unfortunately impossible at 
the moment to claim with any degree 
of honesty that a Labor government 
would offer a better alternative. It 
may do so in a year or two, especially 
if the Labor party gets rid of its 
Nasserite and pacifist “tail,” which 
in recent months has been wagging 
the dog to an extent that Hugh Gaits- 
kell must have found disturbing. 
Labor no less than its opponents is 
in need of modernization. It is an 
unquenchable illusion of many Labor 
supporters that the party must strike 
any unbiased observer as immeasur- 
ably more intelligent and progressive 
than the Tories. In fact it does not 









do so, save on a few issues of minor. 
importance. On many others, it give 
evidence of a kind of well-meaning 
imbecility which may be more ap 
pealing than Tory diehardism, but 
does not support the claims made oni 
its behalf. As for the London literary 
intelligentsia, which largely deter- 
mines the tone of “progressive” opin-| 
ion, it has in recent months supplied 
fresh proof of its congenital asininity 
by adopting Colonel Nasser as its 
mascot. 5 
The present experimental stage in’ 
the refashioning of British party AY 
politics after the Suez catastrophe) [&™ 
does not permit any predictions asl fo sum 
to the extent to which both parties? half of 
will try to rid themselves of their) hearin; 
ideological ballast. An early elec- posals 
tion would probably produce a grand} My 
but empty confrontation between before 
Tory flag-waving and Labor pacifism,) militar 
followed by a relapse into the stale confirr 
routine of party warfare at West-) 8°Ver™ 
minster, whichever side emerged with the de 
a handful of extra seats. The real harrow 
issues—inflation, production, Euro- featur 
pean unification—would promptly ? been 
re-emerge to plague the winner. 1 Mi 
On present evidence there is little’ pillare 
to suggest that the Macmillan Gov-/ I saw 
ernment is capable of making a truly! McCan 
radical break with the disastrous, at the 
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record of the entire postwar period* ack 
—not just the years when Labor hap-' ‘®"S ‘ 
pened to be out of office. But neither. lings | 
can one say with certainty that a week, 
Labor government would do signifi-, ewe 
cantly better. Ideally, both parties T@ty 
ought now to admit (at least to! Senat 
themselves) that they have taken In 
turns in deluding the electorate with , tween 
promises of higher living standards / are n¢ 
and enhanced national prestige in) *°U 
the world, when they should have legisl: 
preached austerity a [’outrance, the public 
tightest economy in defense expendi- Dulles 
ture, and a resolute renunciation of , little | 
Great Power attitudes, coupled with) ‘™°° 
a realistic defense of legitimate po- tt my 
Demo 


sitions against the onslaught of the” 
Moscow-Cairo termites. There areas "S 4 





yet few signs that such a conversion * 
from New Elizabethan rhetoric to; be 
postwar realism is under way. ss 
) Ja 
The New Leader) °°" 
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ve ink WASHINGTON 
arty Ae a wild winter week in our 
ophe! £& national capital, I have decided 
8 asl to sum up my experiences. The first 
rties= half of this report will deal with the 
their! hearings on the President’s pro- 
elec. posals for the Middle East. 
rand My experiences at the hearings 
veen’ before the Senate committees on 
ism,) military and foreign affairs have 
stales confirmed my faith in our form of 
Jest, government. Except for the snow, 
with the deep-diving temperatures and the 
real harrowing winds, the most discussed 
uro- feature of life in Washington has 
ptly 2 been Secretary Dulles’s testimony. 
‘ Day after day, I sat in the white- 
ittle| Pillared Caucus Room where in 1955 
Joy-§ 1 saw and heard the bitter drama of 
uly} McCarthyism. Two years ago, I sat 
ous. at the press table and looked at the 
riods back of Secretary of the Army Ste- 
ap: | vens while McCarthy and his under- 
her . lings were making him squirm. This 
t a! Week, I sat in the same spot and 
rif. Viewed the massive head of our Sec- 
ties tetary of State while members of the 
tof Senate made him unhappy. 
ken ‘In one respect, the relations be- 
ith , tween executive and legislative bodies 
rds{ are not what the citizen would expect. 
in You would think that Republican 
ave’ legislators would stand up for Re- 
the Publican officials. So far as Secretary 
di. Dulles is concerned, there has been 
of , little evidence of party support. The 
ith! Mnocent outsider would have found 
D0- it impossible to distinguish between 
the Democrats and Republicans among 
as. his questioners. 
on| The questions, of course, dealt 
to, With U.S. policy in the Middle East 
| and, especially, the President’s pro- 
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posed program for that area. In the 
end, most of the Senators will prob- 
ably vote for this measure after it 
has been amended. But, as I listened, 
I had the feeling that the inquisitors 
of both parties were bent on making 
the Secretary of State as uncomfort- 
able as possible. 

In fact, the Senators seemed much 
better prepared for their part in the 
drama than the Secretary was for 
his. They knew their lines better and 
pronounced them more eloquently. 
They were, in fact, so much more 
impressive that a listener got the 
feeling that some of them would be 
able to look after our foreign affairs 
much better than the man now in 
charge of them. You would expect 
sharp Democrats like Wayne Morse, 
Hubert Humphrey or Stuart Syming- 
ton to pitch into a Republican offi- 
cial. But Republicans like William 
Knowland or Margaret Smith were 
just as relentless. 

While the inquisitors seemed nota- 
bly well-prepared and effective, the 
Secretary of State seemed singularly 
amateurish. A Senator would ask a 
question about how the money pro- 
vided in the bill is to be spent or 
under what circumstances the troops 
are to be used. The great man would 
gaze up toward the ceiling, wait a 
while (with the whole great room in 
breathless silence)—and then, per- 
haps, reply that he did not have the 
answer just then, that he would have 
to think it over. Or perhaps he would 
turn to one of his staff members and 
then, after a whispered conference, 
turn back to the questioner and give 
a vague and evasive reply. 


When I say that my week in Wash- 
ington confirmed my faith in our 
form of government, I mean that I 
now have increased admiration for 
the way in which our departments 
supplement each other. Here the ex- 
ecutive department is introducing a 
bill which provides that the President 
is authorized to use military force if 
any nation in the Middle East is at- 
tacked and requests our help. It 
further provides that he may spend 
during the current year any part of 
$200 million in any way which seems 
wise to him. From the start, it has 
seemed to me to be a good idea, but 
some of the Senators think it vague 
and dangerous. Their examination 
of Secretary Dulles not only displays 
the whole matter to the public. It 
has already made it certain that some 
of the holes will be plugged up before 
the measure is finally passed. That 
is the way the authors of the Consti- 
tution intended our system to work. 

One series of questions which put 
the Secretary at a disadvantage dealt 
with the timing of the President’s 
proposal. Senator Humphrey, for ex- 
ample, asked why the President de- 
mands this authorization of power 
just now. During the political cam- 
paign, he, Mr. Dulles and other Re- 
publicans proclaimed that all was 
well abroad. An address by Mr. 
Dulles was introduced which made 
the assertion long after the election. 
And one questioner after another 
poked at the massive Secretary: 
“What has happened to change all 
this?” They never got an answer. 

If the Secretary referred to the 
Suez Canal mess or the troubles of 
Israel, he would be tartly told that 
this bill has no application to these 
situations. It is supposed to be ap- 
plicable to some undefined situation 
which may arise in the future. Refer- 
ences to the Korean War or to the 
Formosa resolution of 1955 also 
seemed to put the new measure at a 
disadvantage. President Truman 
went to bat in Korea on the basis of 
authority prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion—without a special resolution. 
The Formosa resolution was held up 


as a model of simplicity and precision. 

In the main, the Senators kept 
hammering away at two points: How 
will you use this money? When and 
to what purpose will you use these 
troops? They seemed to be thinking: 
Either this whole project is a shot in 
the dark or this man knows some- 
thing he is not telling us. At one 
point, various Senators asked about 
the proposed journey to the Middle 
East of the new Ambassador-at-large, 
James A. Richards. The inquisitors 
would ask: Why not wait until Mr. 
Richards gets back and gives us an 
exact report on the needs of these 
countries? Is there any need for this 
frightful hurry? 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
seemed troubled by the Constitutional 
implications of the proposal. More 
than once in our history, Presidents 
have taken military action without 
asking Congress. It is agreed that the 
Constitution grants them this author- 
ity. Now this bill specifically grants 
the President the power which he 
has always had. The thought natu- 
rally presents itself that we are rob- 
bing the executive of authority rather 
than giving it to him. 

In regard to this point and some 
others, the measure is sure to be 
amended. But in the end it will be 
passed. The main point in favor of 
it—which no Senator was inclined 
to attack—is that it will give clear 
notice to the Soviet powers that we 
are alert and ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


M secondary investigation in 
Washington had to do with 
the thinking and prospects of the 
Democrats. On the whole, they are 
in a less favorable position than the 
Republicans. It is true that they have 
organized Congress. In addition to 
disposing of some genuine power, 
they hold positions of great publicity 
value. The Republicans, however, 
have more power and, especially, bet- 
ter approaches to the public through 
a more manageable and more effec- 
tive propaganda machine. 

All that the Democrats have to uti- 






lize against this powerful array are 
the official leaders of the House and 
Senate. The Speaker of the House, 
the Majority Leader of the Senate 
and the chairmen of the various com- 


mittees can maneuver their various 
activities in such a way as to get a 
good deal of public notice. But it is 
practically impossible for them to 
approach the glamour of the White 
House. If one of them puts through 
a bill or makes a speech, he is far 
from shining before the public as 
does the President when he flies over 
the stricken drought area or, even, 
comes home with an extra-low golf 
score. But—tough or not—the Demo- 
crats in the 85th Congress are bound 
to try to make a record that will give 
them a chance in 1958. 

The Senators and House members 
with whom I have talked are, of 
course, my friends, the liberals. 
They are in an optimistic frame of 
mind. There are more of them now. 
and they have won by greater majori- 
ties. In the beautiful Northwest. they 
nearly made a clean sweep. 

When you talk with these men and 
women about their prospects in the 
coming two years, they are likely to 
begin by making a diagram of their 
party. There are, first, the Southern- 
ers, the men from the one-party states 
—the politicians who serve for life, 
who need not worry about their 
tenure and who permanently and se- 
curely wield the power of the com- 
mittee chairmanships. Then there are 
the liberals, mostly from the West but 
with an increasing sprinkling from 
the mid-country and the East Coast. 
Lastly, there is the great body of 
plain Democrats—mostly from the 
great cities of the North. 

My friends take for granted that 
the way to prepare for a winning 
campaign in 1958 is to pass a liberal 
program under Democratic impetus 
in these coming months. Most of them 
are pretty confident that this can be 
done. They started to put their 
thoughts together and get their or- 
ganization under way a few days 
after the last election. On November 
23, six Democratic Senators formed 








a nucleus and sent out a prelimina 
program. They were Paul Douglas 
Humphrey, Morse, James Murray 
Pat McNamara and Richard Neuber. 
ger. This is the way things looked to 
them: 

“The American people have recent- 
ly given a vote of confidence to the 
Democratic party in Congress. In 
returning a popular President to 
office, they have refused, for the first 








time in over a hundred years, tol 


return his unpopular party with him. 
Presumably they did so because they | 
liked his personality, but preferred | 
our program.” 4 

On January 8, a group of 28 House) 
members issued a statement which | 
closely follows the lines of the Demo- 
cratic platform. Their program in- 
cludes 12 points: foreign policy, civil) 





rights, education, agriculture, conser-} 
vation of natural resources, etc. On} 
January 16, this program had 65 de-( 
clared supporters—and the number | 
was steadily growing. 

The conservative Southerners, | 
am told, can be expected to help 
with liberal foreign-policy measures. 
And Lyndon Johnson himself will not 
oppose anti-poll-tax legislation. The 
plain Democrats from the great popu- | 
lation centers are said to be more 
inclined to support liberal measures 
than I had supposed. My informants ; 
seemed moderately sure of getting a 
school bill, a moderate civil-rights | 
bill, an extension of the minimum ; 





wage and a public-power program. | 

Though there has been so much 
talk of “modern Republicanism,” the 
liberals do not expect much help | 
from the President. But there is some- 
thing new in the picture: A Republi- 
can friend drew up a list for me of lib: 
eral Republicans in the Senate. There 
are the two from New York, one from 
New Jersey and the two new men 
from Kentucky—all sharp, intelli 
gent, energetic. A Democratic Con 
gresswoman said to me: 

“We have had coalitions of old- | 
guard Republicans and _Dixiecrats. | 
Now maybe we can have a combina: | 
tion of modern Republicans and lib- 
eral Democrats.” 


~ 
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WASHINGTON 
CONGRESSMAN famous for his 

A off-the-record comments was 
entertaining reporters just outside 
| the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee chamber. The Committee had 
( broken up after hearing Secretary of 

State Dulles and Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testify secretly on the 
Middle East. The Congressman 
drawled: “It looks to me like the pilot 
damaged the plane and now wants 








= us in on the crash landing.” 
a This was a reflection of the grow- 
oe ing conviction on Capitol Hill that 
te the convulsions of U.S. foreign policy 
a in late October and November, which 
. al probably stemmed from panic, have 
vhs crippled the free world. 
ne ) There is much to support this. The 
ay atmosphere in Washington in the 
me fourth week of October was a eupho- 
the | of “peace and prosperity,” with 
| the expected re-election of the Presi- 
es dent. Leonard Hall, the GOP national 
bie} chairman, had found that peace was 
lib the overriding issue. 
ie American foreign policy, mean- 
tes while, was held at a standstill. Hard 
an intelligence on Hungary and the 
Jk. Middle East did funnel in; it was ig- 
we nored. The Senate Foreign Relations 
_ Committee had a report by a meticu- 
de lous and able scholar, Dr. Sergius 
“a Yacobsen, predicting the revolt in 
me Hungary. The Pentagon interpreted 


lib- 


der 





the ominous quiet in U.S. communi- 
Cations with Britain and France, the 
Massing of arms and various state- 
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WHY CONGRESS 
IS SUSPICIOUS 


By Tris Coffin 


ments in London and Paris as adding 
up to war. 

This unsettled information was 
screened out by the “national intelli- 
gence estimate”—the top intelligence 
sieve, intended as a final guide for 
the President and National Seucrity 
Council. The “estimate” was, in a 
sense, captured by the Administra- 
tion’s political slogans. 

When the thunder roared, the 
President and his advisers were 
stunned. Orderly communications 
with the rest of the world and our 
own intelligence outposts broke 
down. A Congressional figure con- 
sulted during this time said: “The 
boys in the White House and State 
Department were reading the press 
ticker, and trying to make judgments 
on a few lines put on the wire by a 
copy editor.” President Eisenhower 
called his old friend, Walter Bedell 
Smith, from his business office to the 
White House to interpret events. 

At first, the Hungarian revolt was 
simply ignored. The National Secur- 
ity Council had formally decided that 
full-scale revolution was impossible. 

The President’s initial reaction to 
the Suez invasion was anger. Pri- 
vately, he castigated Prime Minister 
Eden bitterly for “double-crossing” 
him. There was tough talk of using 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet to drag the 
invasion bodily out of the Middle 
East. That this was not done was 
largely due to the soothing influence 
of Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey. He hurried across the 


street separating his office from the 
White House and counseled: “Don’t 
do anything you will regret later on. 
Keep calm and collected.” 

Within a few days, an almost fran- 
tic fear shuddered through the Ad- 
ministration. It was a dread that a 
panicky Kremlin would start World 
War III. The fear came from three 
sources: the famous Bulganin hint 
that missiles might be used against 
England and France, a Moscow Radio 
boast that “volunteers” for Egypt 
were being recruited in the USSR, 
and alarming reports from the Tito 
regime that outside “interference” in 
Hungary would bring an immediate 
Soviet offensive against Austria and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Administration reacted convul- - 
sively. Russia was assured (so the 
Washington Star reported on page 
1) that the U.S. did not look with 
favor on a hostile government on the 
Soviet border. Whether by accident 
or design, Red Army reinforcements 
began a massive attack on the Hun- 
garian rebels the following day. 

Britain and France were sternly 
warned that American economic and 
military aid would be withdrawn un- 
less they pulled out of Suez without 
argument. It was a tough ultimatum, 
not couched in the usual friendly 
phrases of U.S.-British relations. 

In the cold December and January 
mornings, the Administration began 
to awaken to the immense damage 
to NATO, the economy of Western 
Europe, and our own prestige. Nasser 
was crowing as if he had won a great 
military victory. Russia was putting 
arms and jet planes into Syria in 
plain violation of the UN resolution 
on the Middle East. The Damascus 
and Cairo radios poured out a tor- 
rent of abuse at Iraq, a member of 
the Baghdad Pact, designed to set 
aflame the frightful mobs that sweep 
like holocausts through the Middle 
East. (Such a mob destroyed the U.S. 
Information Service office in Bagh- 
dad last year, and the present anti- 
Western ruler of Jordan owes his 
position, in part, to mobs.) Russia 
has begun meddling again in north- 





ern Iran, apparently with the idea of 
starting a civil war. And the ciimate 
of the Middle East has so changed 
since October 31 that Western cil 
supplies are in real peril. 

Again, the Administration acted 
convulsively: The “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine” was hastily thrown together. 
Parts of plans rattling around the 
Pentagon and State Department were 
pulled out of drawers. For example, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have for 
some time planned a small, mobile, 
highly skilled force which could be 
quickly transported to trouble-spots, 
like modern fire-fighters. This force 
would be armed with tactical atomic 
weapons. It has been incorporated 
into the “Eisenhower Doctrine” as 
the peace-keeper in the Middle East. 

The framers of this Middle East 
plan honestly believed it would be 
welcomed throughout the United 
States and in London, Paris, Cairo 
and Tel Aviv. Instead, the response 
has been alarm, cynicism, doubt and 
open hostility. The canvas mailbags 
dragged into Congressional offices 
every morning are full of letters from 
mothers who complain: “You prom- 
ised to stop war, and now you're talk- 
ing about sending my boy out to 
fight the Arabs.” One Congressman 
alone received 400 such letters within 
three days after the President deliv- 
ered his message. 

Both the Senate and House For- 
eign Relations Committees are in 
open revolt, and a very patched and 
altered “Eisenhower Doctrine” will 
finally emerge some time in February. 
(This is the earliest GOP Senate lead- 
er Knowland could promise Secretary 
Dulles in a private meeting last week.) 

Congressional opposition comes 
from these groups: 

1. Midwest isolationists, who real- 
ize that psychologically Cairo is a 
million miles from Terre Haute. 

2. The budget pruners, like power- 
ful Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. 
Byrd and his followers are casting a 
very jaundiced eye on the whole for- 
eign-aid program, and are in no 
mood to back vast Mideast spending. 

3. The traditionally internationally- 


minded South, now opposed to subsi- 
dizing competing cotton growers. 
Egyptian cotton is breaking in on 
the South’s world market. The South- 
ern cotton bloc is putting pressure 
on both the State and Agriculture 
Departments to dump surplus U.S. 
cotton on the world market. 

4. The perfectionists on foreign 
policy, like Senator William Ful- 
bright, who to all intents and pur- 
poses is the Democratic spokesman 
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on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
His senior, Theodore Green of Rhode a ek 
Island, is 89 years old. i? a 
5. Many Republican strategists, fat 
who regard the military aspect of the © ey 
“Eisenhower Doctrine” as politically 
; sand 
explosive for 1958. ‘ai 
Soviet Russia may yet save the : 
President’s plan, however. An awk. i 
ward aggressive move by Russia, like | mia 
“volunteers” in an Iranian civil war, 
. ‘other 
could change Congress overnight. ie 
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MIDEAST REALITIES = 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


LonpDon 
N the last day of 1956, Pravda 
O published an illuminating ar- 
ticle by the Egyptian writer Abdel 
Rahman al Hamisi, entitled “Our 
Struggle Goes On.” A member of 
the “Tali’a” group of Communist 
writers which has assumed key posts 
in the Egyptian press and radio dur- 
ing the past year, he has often served 
as mouthpiece for Cairo’s ruling 
junta. 

The article begins by applauding 
the Soviet Army for routing the 
Western imperialists who sought to 
enslave the Hungarian people. (Many 
Syrian and Egyptian papers have fea- 
tured similar statements.) Then it 
goes on to state that Egypt’s fight 
against Britain and France was only 
the beginning of the struggle; in the 
coming phase the United States will 
be the Arabs’ chief enemy. 

This marked the end of the honey- 
moon begun on October 28, when 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser ordered 
his journalists to refrain from criti- 
cizing the U.S. The “Eisenhower 
doctrine” has since become a primary 
target of the Egyptian press. Of 
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course, it was obvious that the honey- 
moon would end whenever Washing: 
ton decided to take a stand against tage 
the growth of Soviet influence in the The 
Middle East. Only as long as the |'*S" 
U.S. was satisfied with “playing sec But 
ond fiddle to the Moscow-Cairo axis” | Kren 
(to use Walter Lippmann’s phrase) |" ! 
could the match last. Nevertheless, |" 
observers were surprised that Nasser |S!" 
felt strong enough to renounce Amer- lation 
ican aid a mere eight weeks after the So 
U.S. had turned his defeat in Sinai |'¥° 
into a diplomatic victory. pled, 

How was the Eisenhower doctrine |*84" 
received in Arab capitals generally? |" 
In Cairo, Amman and Damascus, the form 
reaction was righteous indignation. for 
The Communist danger was a con inefie 
plete myth, said Nasser, echoed by mito} 
Jordan’s leaders and press. Syria’s the “ 
President Kuwatly declared that his Or 
country “will never become a satel- doct1 
lite.” And Syrian Communist leader other 
Khaled Bakhdash announced in Da- |" fa 
mascus that his party stood for Arab }0n 
nationalism, not Communism, and }% E 
that the same was true of all the jem 
Arab countries. Coun! 


All this would be fit material for idea 
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‘catire it a considerable number of 
” Western policy-makers did not still 
‘take it seriously. To be sure, if there 


f were Westerners who saw Mao Tse- 


‘tung as a mere “agrarian reformer,” 
| why shouldn’t some now give Nasser 
and King Hussein of Jordan the 
“benefit of the doubt? These people, 
‘apparently, will not be convinced 
that a danger exists until they see 
“corrective-labor settlements” and 
‘other features of European Commu- 
nism established in the Middle East. 
They fail to realize that the absence 
of these characteristics does not mean 
‘the countries cited may not become 
‘ (indeed, have not already partly be- 
{come) Soviet satellites. 
' Fortunately, those who tend to 
evaluate conditions more realistically 
now appear to be prevailing in Wash- 
ington. The pros and cons of the 
“Eisenhower doctrine” have already 
,been analyzed in great detail. Briefly, 
on the credit side, doing something 
is better than doing nothing. Further 
U.S. inactivity would have led the 
Arabs to believe that it has no di- 
rect, vital interest in the Mideast. 
The danger of a Soviet military in- 
vasion may seem remote at present. 
But there is little doubt that the 
Kremlin would be tempted to move 
in via local wars and “volunteers” if 





‘it were convinced that the Admin- 
istration was committed to neo-iso- 
ilationism, 

Something can be said, too, in 
favor of the vague character of the 
pledge to defend the Middle East 
against outside attack. Anything 
more specific, involving attempts to 
form a new area-defense alliance, 
for instance, would be worse than 
ineffective: It would provide ammu- 
nition for Soviet propaganda against 
the “new colonialism.” 

On the debit side, however, the new 
doctrine is not likely to prevent an- 
ther Mideast war. This is because 
it fails to deal with Soviet aggres- 
sion by proxy, i.e., by Syria, Jordan 
or Egypt. Nor does it provide for 
stemming the present tide in these 
countries toward satellization. The 
idea that economic assistance, even 
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on a large scale, could possibly af- 
fect their political attitudes is basic- 
ally wrong. The Arab world re- 
ceives hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year from its oil revenues; why 
should $100 or $200 million more 
make a real difference? 

As the semi-official Cairo news- 
paper Al Ahram said on January 1: 
“For our purpose, political aid is far 
more important than economic aid.” 
“Our purpose” means the establish- 
ment of a sphere of influence headed 
by Egypt. This cannot be furthered 
by the U.S., only by the Soviet Union. 
Washington, to be sure, might per- 
suade Britain and France to “limit 
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their commitments in the Middle 
East,” and force Israel to accept 
Arab demands. But this would only 
antagonize its natural allies, without 
gaining Arab friendship, for Mos- 
cow can always provide more ex- 
treme support. 

Painfully amusing approaches to 
the Middle East problem, neverthe- 
less, are still being pursued. King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, for example, 
is now on his way to Washington. 
He is a staunch friend of the U.S., 
or, at least, of U.S. dollars. He is 
also a fool whose corrupt regime 
is cordially detested throughout the 
Arab world. It is bad enough that 
the West must deal with him because 





it needs his oil, but the idea that he 
can use his good offices to improve 
relations with Cairo, Amman and 
Damascus (where he allegedly has 
influence) is fantastic. 

On the contrary, it will only serve 
as further proof to the radical Arab 
intelligentsia, the power élite in the 
Middle East, that the West seeks its 
allies among the most reactionary 
elements. Indeed, if it is believed 
that appeasement of Arab govern- 
ments is vital, the man to invite is 
dictator Nasser. He does have in- 
fluence in the area, and he is neither 
so corrupt nor so universally des- 
pised. Admittedly, a deal with Nas- 
ser is impossible for different rea- 
sons, but an effort to use King Saud 
is simply a joke. 

What, then, can be done? The best 
solution for all concerned, especially 
the inhabitants of the countries in- 
volved, would be a U.S. deal with 
Moscow whereby the West swapped 
Egypt and Syria for Poland and 
Hungary. From a long-range point 
of view, this is not as absurd as it 
may seem at first sight. It appears 
extremely doubtful that the Soviet 
Union will be able to hold most of 
its East European satellites without 
military threats and other pressures. 
It is equally unlikely that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine or any other plan will 
be able to prevent the eventual satel- 
lization of two or more Arab coun- 
tries if the majority of the local po- 
litical élite really want pro-Soviet 
regimes—as they certainly do. Un- 
fortunately, though, such a deal in 
the near future seems out of the 
question. 

In these circumstances, the best 
the West can do is interfere as little 
as possible in the internal affairs of 
Syria, Jordan and Egypt and let them 
become satellites. Once the possibil- 
ity of Soviet military intervention is 
removed, the danger of having semi- 
Communist, semi-Fascist regimes in 
Damascus, Amman and Cairo is less 
formidable than one might think. In 
time, moreover, they will be the vic- 
tims of a violent reaction because 
they will not be able to solve the 








serious economic and social difficul- 
ties plaguing their countries. 

Meanwhile, the West should re- 
strict itself to guaranteeing the fron- 
tiers of all pro-Western countries in 
the Mideast against attack—not only 
from Russia, but from its satellites as 
well. In addition, dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil should be re- 
duced in every possible way, and po- 
litical and military steps should be 
taken to protect the oil-producing 
areas—which, fortunately, are not lo- 
cated in Egypt, Syria or Jordan. Fin- 
ally, if some of the energy recently 
displayed vis-a-vis the Middle East 
was shifted to Eastern Europe, the 
general world outlook would be much 
brighter. 

This program may appear defeat- 
ist; it is utterly realistic. There is 
nothing the West can do to regain 
its influence in the three Arab coun- 
tries named. On the other hand. 
there is an excellent chance that the 
extreme pro-Soviet bubble there will 
ultimately burst. It needs time and 
freedom to work itself out, to dis- 
solve. 

The prerequisite for this, how- 
ever. is the realization that it is no 
longer “5S minutes to 12” in Syria, 
Jordan and Egypt. Colonel Nasser’s 
continuing desire to play Moscow 
against Washington may raise some 
question on this score, but his free- 
dom of action has become more and 
more restricted. The Communist ele- 
ments he originally used for his own 
political purposes have gradually 
taken over so many key positions that 
he is now compelled to bow to their 
wishes. Practically speaking, there- 
fore, he must follow the policy pur- 
sued by the openly pro-Soviet junta 
in Damascus (made up of Akram 
Haurani, Khaled Bakhdash, and 
Colonels Abdel Serraj, Ta’am Avd 
and Ahmed Guda), and by pro-Soviet 
leaders in Amman, where King Hus- 
sein is now a mere figurehead. 

It is, in effect, long after twelve, 
and the pendulum will have to swing 
full circle before the West can get 
another chance in Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan. 
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Israel and Gaza:V 


JERUSALEM 

ESPITE the propaganda that 
D would have us believe other- 
wise, the facts are that Israel’s Octo- 
ber 29 Sinai Peninsula attack was 
legally justified under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter and all 
other international law. This is why: 

A UN member, Egypt, claiming to 
be in a state of war with another UN 
member, Israel, utilized this excuse 
to impose a blockade on shipping un- 
der any flag bound to or from the 
latter’s ports. This act of war (to use 
the legal definition) affected both 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, Israel’s Red Sea outlet. In 
the last instance, it amounted to 
piracy on the open seas because the 
Gulf is bordered by four sovereign 
states and is not an inland waterway. 
Moreover, Egypt violated three major 
international proclamations: 

1. The 1888 Constantinople Con- 
vention, which specifically declares 
in Article 1 that the Canal shall be 
open to ships of all nations in times 
of peace and war alike. 

2. The 1949 Armistice Agreement, 
which, in Paragraph 1, specifically 
demanded the cessation of all war- 
like threats and acts on land and 
sea, and looked forward to a peace 
settlement. 

3. The 1951 Security Council reso- 
lution that called for an immediate 
end to the Egyptian blockade. 

In compliance with the UN Char- 
ter, Israel appealed to the Security 
Council to correct the injustices. But 
Cairo continued its defiance, again 
stressing that it was at war with 
Israel, and the international organi- 
zation made no attempt to enforce 
its own decision. In these circum- 
stances, according to the UN Charter 
and all other international law, the 
aggrieved country has no choice but 





ISRAELI SPOKESMAN GOLDA MEIR 


to invoke the right of self-defense that}, ..., 
is specifically provided for such! Bovpt 
situations. Thus Israel’s use of force} 4.474 
against Egypt any time after Septem} yw, 
ber 1951 to gain passage through the (1, 
Suez Canal and Gulf of Aqaba for .¢ 
its ships could not possibly be defined dein 
as aggression. “much 
Similar conditions exist with re), 4:9, 
gard to the incredible wave of muro, 
der and destruction carried out),,49 
against Israel by para-military BANS expec 
openly organized, armed and directed! ,, 16 
by Egypt. The UN’s Israeli-Egyptian suppli 
Mixed Armistice Commission passed equip, 
countless _ resolutions condemning) neigh] 
Egypt for these acts and demanding every 
that they be halted immediately),..4 ' 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskj ld} ation 
also visited the area himself severalfiion : 
times to convince Cairo that the coal. 
fire meant an end to all frontier raids dictat 
Still the fedayeen raids continued o¢ i. 
with men, women and children being }p¢};.,, 
slaughtered on open roads and i When 
schools, synagogues and _privaléy,... 
homes, to the very suburbs of Tehioint 
Aviv. No step was taken by the UN ordai 
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aiWho is Complying with the UN? 


UN CHIEF DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


¢ that however, to defend Israel or force 
such’ Foypt to stop its wanton killing and 
foree| destruction. 

pte) What would the United States do 
gh the (what did it do in 1916?) if bands 
- fot of Mexican marauders roamed 
efined sound Texas or New Mexico? How 
‘much more would it do against Ca- 
\nadian bands that were organized in 
(Ottawa and operating in New Eng- 
| out land? How long could any nation be 
SANE expected to sit by while a great power 
rected! armed its warlike neighbor with huge 
yptian supplies of ultra-modern arms and 
passe equipment, and the dictator of this 
mniM\neighboring state told his people 
= ery day that the arms would be 
iatel + nas to wipe out every soul in that 
skjolnstion. (For a country of 1.6 mil- 
everlion, which knows very well that the 
ceas’Swhole world could not stop another 
raids dictator from exterminating 6 million 
inuedi of its brethren, this is not hard to 
being) lieve.) And what was Israel to do 
nd i i when Egypt’s dictator Gamal Abdel 
a encircled it by setting up a 
‘ oint command with Saudi Arabia, 
ordan and Syria for the avowed pur- 
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pose of wiping it out? Doesn’t the 
UN Charter expressly forbid warlike 
threats? 

This is why the Security Council 
and the General Assembly never 
passed a resolution labeling Israel 
an aggressor after the Sinai attack. 
Indeed, that was impossible because 
Israel had fulfilled all of its inter- 
national responsibilities and merely 
invoked the final right and duty of 
any threatened UN member—the 
right of self-defense. On November 2, 
however, the Assembly did pass a 
resolution containing several very 
important measures. Some days later, 
too, when it set up the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force for the Mid- 
dle East, it specifically referred to 
these provisions as the program to 
be implemented and supervised by 
the new force. 

Now, according to Israel’s foes, 
the November 2 resolution simply 
called for Israel’s withdrawal behind 
the 1949 armistice lines and nothing 
else. Were this true, it would un- 
doubtedly rank among the major 
absurdities of history. The UN would 
then be ordering Israel to let the 
Egyptians return to the positions 
from which they carried out their un- 
lawful activities in the face of all the 
international injunctions prohibiting 
them. Fortunately, the November 2 
resolution, which was carefully draft- 
ed by U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, is hardly that self- 
contradictory. 

True, the resolution does require 
Israel to withdraw from Egyptian 
territory. But in the very same sen- 
tence of Paragraph 2 it “calls upon 
the sides . . . to desist from raids 
across the armistice lines into neigh- 
boring territories”—which clearly re- 
fers to the fedayeen campaign. Para- 
graph 1 also states that the parties 


concerned must “stop the movement 
of armed forces and arms into the 
region”; and Paragraph 3 urges 
UN members to “refrain from send- 
ing arms shipments into the region.” 
Both of these are clearly aimed at 
preventing the marshaling of supe- 
rior forces for Israel’s destruction. 
Finally, Paragraph 4 expressly de- 
mands that action be taken “to re- 
open the Canal . . . and insure free- 
dom of passage’—which clearly re- 
fers to revoking the blockade. 

Israel has never refused to adhere 
to the resolution’s withdrawal order. 
On the contrary, it has already re- 
linquished almost all of the Sinai 
Peninsula. It only insists that its 
withdrawal be accompanied by the 
simultaneous implementation of the 
resolution’s other provisions. Words 
alone, Jerusalem has learned through 
bitter experience, are not enough. On 
December 2, and many times there- 
after, Colonel Nasser’s Cairo radio 
openly boasted that Israeli ships will 
never pass through Suez, fedayeen 
raids will be intensified (as they have 
been), and the Gulf of Aqaba block- 
ade will be resumed as soon as Egypt 
resumes its strategic positions in the 
Straits of Tiran. 

Israel, therefore, is the country 
that is demanding complete compli- 
ance with the November 2 resolution. 
Until now, Egyptian troops have been 
following close on the heels of the 
UNEF and taking up their old posi- 
tions. By refusing to quit the Gaza 
Strip (the main and most dangerous 
fedayeen base) and Sharm el-Sheikh 
(in the Straits of Tiran) unless firm 
steps are taken to implement the en- 
tire resolution, Israel is merely try- 
ing to prevent a return to the condi- 
tions responsible for the Sinai attack. 
And this, after all, is the resolution’s 
goal, too. 
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Western governments have little time to lose in adopting 


A REALISTIC POLICY 
FOR EASTERN EUROPE 


By Mirko Bojic 


but the first signs of ideological disarray. Meanwhile, &° 


FTER the fall of 1956, nothing will ever be the same 
A. Eastern Europe. History is in motion once more. 
Where it will end is impossible to say, but the evolution 
no longer depends solely on the Communists—freedom 
and democracy again have a chance. Today’s great task 
is to elaborate a policy which can help the new possibili- 
ties along. Such a policy must take into account both the 
irreversible developments of the past and the necessity 
of preserving world peace in the future. 

What are the lessons of the revolutionary developments 
of 1956, and how can we use them to assist the liberation 
of the satellite peoples? It seems to me there are six main 
lessons: 

1. The people’s democracies exist with no genuine 
support from the people. It was assumed that peasants in 
the satellite nations, as in the USSR, were permanent 
foes of Communist dictatorship. Few dared believe, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming majority of workers and 
students were so hostile. Yet they led the struggle against 
dictatorship. If peasants, workers and intellectuals are 
against the regime, who is for it? 

2. The Communist regimes in the satellites were com- 
pelled to give ground when faced with popular pressure. 
This is of incalculable importance: The peoples of East- 
ern Europe no longer need feel powerless. 

3. The psychological and ideological unity of the 
Communist movement has been badly shaken. Titoism 
brought the first cracks in the Stalinist “monolith,” and 
the Hungarian and Polish revolutions have deepened the 
fissures. The different explanations given by different 
Communist parties as to the nature of those revolts are 





If the West is to make contact with East Europe’s free- 
dom-fighters, it must concern itself with the postwar 
generation. Here Mirko Bojic, a 34-year-old Yugoslav, 
seeks a possible common denominator. An anti-Nazi 
fighter under Gencral Mikhailovich from 1942 to 1945, 
Mr. Bojic edited a newspaper for displaced persons in 
Italy for two years after the war, then worked in England 
as a coal miner for three years. In 1951, he won a schol- 
arship at the Free Europe University in Exile at Stras- 
bourg, where he has studied law and political science. 








Moscow keeps proclaiming that the principle of equality” 
between Communist parties is still valid and that every} 


“socialist” country has the right to “choose its own way) : 


to socialism.” The practical application of those prin- 
ciples, even if temporarily abated, not only will give rise 
to new divergences among the Communist nations, but 
must also stimulate the rise of divergent tendencies within 
each party. 

4. The Hungarian Revolution in particular has high- 
lighted the tragic absence in the West of political ideas 
which might effectively accelerate the emancipation of 
the satellite countries. Those who have had an opportun- 
ity to speak with the new Hungarian refugees were in- 
pressed by their fierce disillusionment at the failure of 
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the free world. 


5. In spite of the magnificent élan of the Hungarian/ 


political emigration (Hungarian exiles living in Wester | 
Europe left en masse for Hungary to fight), this emigra- 
tion played no significant political role. The Hungarian 
Revolution did not find it necessary to call on any exile 


representative body, party or personality to defend it or, 


to represent it. 

6. The revolutionary movements in Hungary and 
Poland had as their initial bases the Communist parties | 
in those countries. In Hungary, this movement then went | 
further and became general. 

This last lesson seems to me most important. Any) 
future evolution in Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia or 
Yugoslavia is bound to start with conflicts between 
tendencies within their Communist parties. Even if pres 
sure is exercised by unorganized masses, even if 4 
literary circle acts as chief catalyst of the opposition (as) 
in Hungary), only through the Communist party va PO 
this pressure acquire a political form, at least at the 
start. It was only when democracy seemed triumphant 
that the Petofi Circle writers thought of forming a new 
political party. At the beginning, their political program 
was de-Stalinization, with Imre Nagy, an old Com- 
munist, at the head of the Government. The Communist 
parties are necessarily the starting points of opposition) 
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+ movements because they are the unique possessors of 
) political power, the only organized political force (ex- 
4 cept, perhaps, the Catholic Church in Poland). They are 
, necessary vehicles for the first steps to freedom. 
j How, indeed, can the people’s democracies evolve? 
Tf recent Hungarian and Polish events can answer this 
H question, one may expect three stages: 
| © De-Stalinization. By this we mean the disappearance 
of the more brutal aspects of Communist dictatorships 
| —without, however, endangering either the power mono- 
poly of the local Communist party, or its satellite posi- 
} tion with relation to Moscow. The first Nagy experiment 
? in Hungary (July 1953-April 1955) and the Gomulka 
movement of October 1956 are examples of this stage. 
¢ De-satellization. This consists of political independ- 


bo from Moscow, and the right of each people’s 


democracy to choose its own path. The USSR is no 
| longer the unique model, and the Soviet Party Presidium 
is no longer the infallible Pope of Leninism. Tito since 
1948 and now Gomulka (to a lesser extent) are manifes- 
tations of this stage. 

¢ Political democracy. Last year, this stage might be 
considered in the realm of wishful thinking. Today, 
_ democracy is still only a possibility, but it appears to be 
a “normal” conclusion to present developments. 

The first two of these stages are necessarily pre- 
pared through the Communist parties. It is difficult, 
however, to see the third stage being realized against 
a really compact Communist party—especially one 
backed by Soviet troops. Such a united party could not 
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easily be compelled to share its power and establish politi- 
cal democracy. Therefore, for this stage to be brought 
about, strong popular pressure would have to be linked 
with some degree of support from within the Com- 
munist party or a faction of it. In other words, to assure 
the peaceful passage from Communist dictatorship to 


d it or, democracy, the cooperation of part of the Communist 


y and 


party seems necessary. 
For those responsible for Western policy, and for 


parties | East European exiles, then, the question is: What kind 


n went! 


of political attitudes can most effectively assist both 


| popular pressures and the potential anti-dictatorial 
’ Any| tendencies within the Communist parties? What kind of 


kia or, 
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attitudes might, at the same time, induce Soviet accept- 
ance of de-satellization and political democracy in the 


f pres| people’s democracies? In my opinion, three points are 
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indispensable: (1) an international policy of “détente”; 
2) genuine neutrality for the countries of Eastern 


y can Europe; and (3) acceptance of the essential social and 
at the ®Onomic structures of these countries. 
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International détente. Only by contacts as frequent, 
varied and sustained as possible with the Communist 
world can the democracies hope to influence life within 
the Soviet orbit, to open new horizons in thousands of 
minds, to stimulate debates and the appearance of new 
tendencies within the Communist parties. Cold war pre- 
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vents the West from doing much of anything inside the 
Soviet bloc (although it does not stop Communists 
from conjuring up every kind of trouble for the West). 

The policy of détente does entail certain risks. It allows 
Western Communist parties to break their isolation, and 
might also create an atmosphere of false security which 
would tempt Moscow to adventures. Détente could also, 
to a certain degree, discourage opposition within the 
satellite countries by giving the impression that the West 
“accepts” Communism. 

To avoid these dangers, it is necessary, first of all, 
to maintain military preparedness—it is the military 
stalemate which makes détente possible. Second, peaceful 
coexistence should never be confused with approval of the 
political status quo. Untiringly, Khrushchev emphasizes 
that, though he stands for peaceful coexistence, he believes 
in and is working for the final victory of Communism. 
Democrats, too, should proclaim that, though they are 
for world peace, they are sure that the future in history 
belongs to freedom, and that they are doing everything 
in their power to “help” history. Détente should not 
mean Western political anemia or abdication. It should, 
on the other hand, permit democracy to fight the chal- 
lenge of Communism on political, economic, ideological 
and human grounds. We should be stronger than the 
Communists on these grounds. 

Neutrality. Genuine neutrality for the satellites would 
facilitate Moscow’s acceptance of the inevitable disinte- 
gration of its colonial empire. The West has, in fact, to 
some extent understood this. Throughout the Hungarian 
Revolution, it was discreetly made known that the West 
didn’t wish a Hungary unfriendly toward Moscow, that 
a Hungary as neutral as Austria or Finland was perfectly 
acceptable. A regime openly hostile to the USSR is un- 
acceptable to her. (Indeed, who could affirm categorically 
that the United States would remain a peaceful bystander 
if a Communist, anti-American regime were established 
in Canada?) Certainly, many Communists in Eastern 
Europe would more readily accept a neutral democracy 
than an anti-Soviet one. 

Why should the Soviet Union permit such neutraliza- 
tion? Why should it give something for nothing? Surely 
Soviet tanks could smash any open democratic move- 
ment (although Moscow might find another such opera- 
tion “inelegant,” with Africa and Asia watching). Neu- 
tralization of the satellites alone may not be enough to 
induce the Soviets to retreat. Something more should be 
offered. A neutrai and unified Germany? This is a matter 
for careful calculation and negotiation. One need only 
say this: Neutral nations in Eastern Europe would surely 
become democratic ones; neutralized democracies in the 
West, on the other hand, would surely stay democratic. 

Socialist economy. A third essentia! is a clear declara- 
tion from the Western governments, as well as from 
exiles, that they accept the basic social and economic 
structures now existing in Eastern Europe. This is a 








most controversial point for some exiles. But it is worth 
recalling the observation of Milovan Djilas in the Novem- 
ber 19 New Leaver. Diilas declared: 

“Had the Hungarian Revolution not only brought 
political democracy but also preserved social control 
of heavy industry and banking, it would have exercised 
enormous influence on all Communist countries, includ- 
ing the USSR. It would have demonstrated not only that 
totalitarianism is unnecessary as a means of protecting 
the workers from exploitation (i.e., in the ‘building of 
socialism’), but also that this is a mere excuse for the 
exploitation of the workers by bureaucracy and a new 
ruling class.” 

Furthermore, acceptance of socialist changes would 
doubtless reflect the aspirations of the majority of people 
in Eastern Europe, for economic and social processes 
after a point become irrevocable. The workers of East- 
ern Europe today would hardly countenance the de- 
nationalization of the mines, banks, railways and newly- 
built heavy industries. (Needless to say, the peasants 
would refuse to surrender the farms they now own to the 
big landowners.) Who would buy back the socialized 
mines and banks in any case? The impoverished East 
European bourgeoisie—or foreign capitalists? The latter 
left bitter memories in most Eastern European countries, 
and would find few public advocates. And even “national” 
capitalism would not be a winning horse in a free East 
European election in 1957. 

Would the acceptance of a social and economic revolu- 
tion brought about by the Communists be a recognition 
that they were right? And if they are, should they not be 
allowed to complete the task they started—most often in 
total opposition to those now willing to join in it? Can 
liberals successfully operate a socialist society; would non- 
Communists therefore be at a permanent disadvantage? 

These objections do indicate possible future points 
of danger—but is any established society perfectly sure 
of its future? It should not be forgotten that, if there 
were positive elements in the balance-sheet of the Com- 
munist experiment which would remain, there were also 
negative ones. It is precisely because these negative. as- 
pects (which need not be enumerated here) became un- 
bearable that the Communists were forced to make con- 
cessions. Non-Communists would not merely be per- 
mitted to participate in the operation of the socialist eco- 
nomy created under Communist rule. It is up to them to 
save this society which the Communists were making 
economically, politically and humanly insupportable. 
Who can pretend to know, a priori, that democracy will 
lose in such a contest? 

Is it possible to reconcile a completely socialized and 
planned economy with political democracy? What would 
be the substance of political freedom if the traditional 
great economic debate were excluded from discussion? 
Could long-term planning be coordinated with changes 
in the government from one party to another? 
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To begin with, the economy in Eastern Europe is not © 


100 per cent nationalized. Agriculture is privately owned 
to a large extent, as are small sectors of commerce, 
But even in a strictly planned economic system, all eco. 
nomic problems are not automatically solved—far from 





it. A multitude of issues arise: the relative priority 
for heavy industries and consumer-goods production; | 
the choice between economic autarchy or competition in ' 
international trade; the choice of industrial sectors to 
be developed; the relation between agricultural and in. 
dustrial prices; the proportion of national income for in. 
vestment, etc. All these economic questions can, in fact, ! 
give real meaning to political democracy. And political 
freedom would certainly impart a strikingly different role 
to trade unions and voluntary cooperatives. 

Would it be an error to accept a socialist economy 
which has proved such a failure? Has not socialism 
demonstrated its inability to assure harmonious economic | 
development and raise the standard of living of the © 
working classes? 

Well, it is fair to say that Eastern Europe has had the 
experience of only one type of socialist economy. (It is 
hardly the type to be found, say, in Scandinavia.) Why 
should it be impossible to conceive of intelligent eco- 
nomic policies under a socialist economy? Is public 
ownership of the banks, mines and railroads an absolute 
obstacle to a healthy economy? The liberal economy of 
the 19th century was not completely satisfying either. 
After errors and hesitations, correctives appeared. Should 
not the same be tried with a socialist economy—under 
conditions of freedom? 

Objections of this type are insufficient to condemn a 
priori a political approach based on political democ- © 
racy, socialized economy, and military neutrality. We 
can say that this proposed policy has a real chance of 
success—no more. On the other hand, it does have cer- 
tain indisputable advantages—one of them the adjust: | 
ment of the exiles’ policies with those of their countries. 
Without such alignment, contact with the emigration 
would be distinctly harmful to a popular internal move: | 
ment, for the Communists could easily label it “reaction- 
ary” and “in the service of foreign imperialism.” Such | 
a policy would destroy the false dilemma, constantly | 
stressed by the Communists, that the only choice left to 
East European countries is between the present regimes © 
and a return to the pre-1939 regimes—which nobody | 
wants. The policy outlined here would give support to | 
all those within the Communist parties who consider | 
dictatorship no longer desirable (like Djilas), as well | 
as to those who may find themselves in the dilemma faced _ 
by Nagy and Kadar—compelled to choose between demo- 
cratization and bloody repression. 

Finally, this perspective of politically neutral border 
states with democratic regimes and socialist economies | 
is one of “active peace,” in which time and work would © 
ultimately justify the cause of freedom. ‘ 
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| Passive Resistance and Atlanta Buses 
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ATLANTA 
| SFT HuE SPREADING Negro opposition 
i 8 bus segregation that began in 
Montgomery, Alabama and_ then 
reached Mobile, Birmingham and 
Tallahassee, Florida has at last 
reached this city. Overt Negro defi- 
ance of segregated seating has re- 
sulted in the arrest of a group of 
Negro ministers and what Georgia 
, politicians have feared for so long 
has finally come about: An open test 
case of the state’s segregation law is 
in the courts. 

The Atlanta move was different 
from the tactics used in Alabama and 
Florida. Here there was no boycott, 
no violence, no extreme incidents. 





mn 4 Eight ministers simply boarded a bus 
lemoc- | at Five Points (the heart of Atlanta) 

We | and calmly occupied seats normally 
ace of reserved for whites. That day (Janu- 
e cer» ary 9) the driver merely announced 
djust- | that the bus had broken down, an- 
ntries. | other bus pulled alongside and took 
ration | off the white passengers, and the 
move: | crisis was averted. The next day, 
ction- | when the ministers got on another 
Such bus, they were arrested by city po- 
tantly lice for violation of the state’s segre- 
left to | gation law. They were charged, re- 
gimes | leased on bail, and are now awaiting 
obody | trial. 
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But the incident is more significant 


nsider | than the sequence of events indicates. 
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| This late in the game, it is clear that 
Negro strategy—at least here in 

Georgia, where racial tension is con- 
_fidently exploited by the dominant 

political faction—was built on ma- 
_ terials drawn from two storehouses 
of precedent: the record of the Mont- 
gomery bus agitation and the pas- 
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By Charles O. Lerche 


sive-resistance doctrines of Gandhi 
in India. It is the Indian technique 
that is worrying Senator Herman 
Talmadge’s local political heirs to- 
day. 

The Atlanta Daily World, the local 
Negro newspaper, laid the plan out 
for all to see in a set of instructions 
to all Negroes on how to proceed in 
the bus integration fight. The rules, 
drafted by the Reverend W. H. 
Borders, are pure Gandhism: 

“1, Pray for guidance and com- 
mit yourself to complete non-violence 
in word and action, observing the 
ordinary rules of courtesy and good 
behavior. 

“2. If any person is being molest- 
ed, do not arise to go to his defense 
but pray for the oppressor and use 
moral and spiritual force to carry on 
the struggle for justice. 

“3. The bus driver is in charge of 
the bus; ask his aid and report any 
serious incidents to him. Then report 
to one of our leaders immediately, 
giving date, time, place, and names 
of persons involved, if possible. 

“4. You will be notified when we 
wish you to begin helping to desegre- 
gate the buses and trolleys; but until 
then be quiet, but friendly; proud, 
but not arrogant; happy, but not 
noisy. 

“5. Be sure you are neat and clean 
at all times. 

“6. Do not be drawn into an argu- 
ment about segregation, desegrega- 
tion, or integration; in case of an 
accident, talk as little as possible, and 
always in a quiet tone. 

“7. If cursed, do not curse back. 
If pushed, do not push back. If 


struck, do not strike back, but show 
love and good will at all times. 

“8. Remember always to pray, 
especially for those who would perse- 
cute anyone.” 

While the campaign has thus far 
remained entirely in the hands of the 
ministers who are leading it, these 
eight instructions have a relevance 
far greater than the bus controversy 
itself. They bear directly on the 


whole Negro effort to undermine the 
tightly segregated Georgia social pat- 
tern. This is what makes the transla- 
tion of Gandhi’s doctrines to Atlanta 
so potentially important. 
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The state administration reacted 
violently to the bus move. Governor 
Marvin Griffin ordered Georgia’s Na- 
tional Guard on standby alert to put 
down any racial outbreaks. Attorney 
General Eugene Cook, one of Geor- 
gia’s best-known public servants, also 
urged the Legislature to request U.S. 
Attorney General Brownell to declare 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People a sub- 
versive organization. Using the racial 
issue for all it is worth to deflect pub- 
lic attention from the admitted in- 
efficiency and dictatorial tendencies 
in his administration, Governor 
Griffin has promised to fight bus in- 
tegration with everything in his 
power. 

There are rumors that the Negro 
move was either taken in close co- 
operation with the Atlanta city gov- 
ernment, or that the city police played 
into the hands of the Negroes. As the 
story is circulated, the state adminis- 
tration is pretty well convinced that 
Georgia’s segregation laws are no 
better than Alabama’s, and that they 
will share the same fate in court. Its 
strategy, therefore, has been to avoid 
any direct test of segregation statutes 
and count on beating back any Negro 
moves by use of the police power to 
preserve order. To do this, however, 
there would first have to be some 
disorder to serve as a pretext for 
making arrests and lodging charges. 

Some feel that this explains the 
ferocity with which the state leaders 
have belabored the race issue. Only 
by provoking Negro spokesmen into 
hasty action or careless statements 
could the state machinery go into 
action; as long as peace was pre- 
served, the state was helpless. So 
Governor Griffin, Attorney General 
Cook and other leaders have been 
free with their charges and their 
dark forecasts of racial violence. 
Georgia’s recent successful court as- 
sault on the NAACP is popularly 
interpreted as a step in this plan. 

What has obstructed the strategy, 
however, is that Atlanta’s Mayor Wil- 
liam Hartsfield is not only one of the 
Governor’s political enemies but is 





also very popular with the Negroes. 
Atlanta’s municipal golf courses are 
integrated today largely because he 
insisted on obeying the Supreme 
Court’s ruling and defying pressure 
from the Capitol. Negroes generally 
trust him. 

Mayor Hartsfield refused to play 
into the Governor’s hand. His police 
studiously refused to make an inci- 
dent out of the bus situation, kept 
such difficulties as developed safely 
below the boiling point, and made 
certain that the “police power” 
dodge was not used. The ministers 
taken into custody were arrested for 
violating the segregation statute; the 
cases will be tried on that charge. 
There has been no violence, no riots, 
and no heated talk by anyone except 
the state administration. 

A Negro victory in court seems 
certain. The Montgomery decision 
leaves no loopholes, and in Atlanta 
there have been no diversionary is- 
sues, either of conspiracy or of vio- 
lence. It is a simple open-and-shut 
case involving the validity of segre- 
gated seating. If, as is generally 
expected, the decision is against the 
law, integrated seating will be in 
effect throughout the state, for Geor- 
gia’s rule applies to the entire state. 

What will the state administration 
do? Obviously, it cannot accept the 
end of segregation without a fight: 
the ruling group has staked its politi- 
cal future on its ability to preserve 
“Georgia’s way of life.” The best 
current guess about what may hap- 
pen is based on what has been done 
where the schools are concerned. 
Georgia has a law giving the Gover- 
nor the power to abolish public 
schools the moment any are desegre- 
gated by court order. It seems prob- 
able, considering the state govern- 
ment’s feeling that no sacrifice is too 
great to preserve the purity of the 
races, that it will pull Atlanta’s buses 
off the streets rather than permit in- 
tegrated seating. This will create a 
storm in the city, but it will be very 
popular in the rural areas. Thanks to 
Georgia’s incredible system of appor- 
tionment, nobody in state politics has 
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to care what Atlanta thinks as long 7 
as the wool-hat counties are happy. | 
Many observers have commented 
on the ugly trend of the South’s racial ; 
pattern today. As court decisions 
have accumulated, the resistance to | 
integration has begun subtly to | 
change character. What began as a 
fairly respectable movement is now 
well on its way to being taken over 
by an extremist and violence-prone 
element. The Ku Klux Klan is riding 
again, hoods and all (some Emory 
University students got mixed up 
with a KKK cross-burning on Stone 
Mountain last fall; their story is one © 
of the great comedy epics of litera- 
ture); Clinton, Tennessee has be- | 
come a fighting word; and while 
some politicians are repelled and 
frightened by what they have gotten 
into, others are glorying in it. Ordi- 
narily cool-headed people are quite 
disturbed by the possibility of large- , 
scale race riots. 

This is where the Gandhi doctrines 
come into their own. Negro leader- 
ship in the South seems to feel that 
its best hope lies in more forthright 
Federal intervention. On January 11, 
the “Southern Leaders Conference 
on Transportation and Non-Violent 
Integration” was formed in Atlanta 
with the Reverend Martin Luther 
King as chairman. Its major work at 
its first session was a series of re- 
quests: to Attorney General Brownell | 
for a conference with them; to the 
President for a major civil rights 
speech in a Southern city; to Vice | 
President Nixon for a tour through | 
the South. 

If the situation is verging on vio- — 
lence, and if the violence cannot be 
avoided (as, apparently, some Negro 
spokesmen feel), it must be the white 
extremists who bear the blame. If 
the Negro position is emphatically 
non-violent, if it incorporates the 
Gandhi doctrines, white extremism 
will draw the horrified attention of 
the entire country. Mass indignation 
is the Negro’s secret weapon, as it 
was Gandhi’s in India. It may be that 
Atlanta will set the pattern for 4 
region-wide test of its effectiveness. 
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By Raymond Aron 


Second 
Thoughts 


on Suez 


Super-powers can defy humanity; the rest 
cannot even assert their own interests 


E WILL not soon forget the first week of November 
W ose the ten days which shook both the Soviet 
Empire and the Atlantic alliance, and from which all the 
protagonists emerged defeated. Soviet rule in Eastern 
Europe was shown up for what it really is. Britain and 
France, in addition to the moral defeat of an almost 
unanimous vote in the United Nations, suffered the hu- 
miliation of apparently yielding to a Soviet ultimatum. 
The United States alienated its European allies and 
turned a deaf ear to the Hungarian people, whom Ameri- 
can broadcasts had urged to resist their oppressors. 
Colonel Nasser’s army was trounced by that of Israel. 
And Israel, despite its dazzling military success, forfeited 
American sympathy (at least for a time) and was forced 
to evacuate the territory its soldiers had conquered. 

The unleashing of hostilities in the Middle East, in 
the midst of the temporary success of the Hungarian 
Revolution, aroused an agonizing doubt which the most 
convincing arguments can never dispel. The Soviets had, 
to be sure, taken military measures once before to crush 
the Hungarian uprising, even before the Anglo-French 
ultimatum. How could the Kremlin permit a satellite to 
free itself and its people, in a free election, to expose the 
Communist hoax? 

Nevertheless, the Hungarians themselves feared the 
worst as soon as they learned of the Anglo-French ulti- 
matum. In their eyes, this act amounted to a public 
Western “disengagement” from Eastern Europe. Britain 
and France were giving Moscow a free hand in Hungary; 
at the same time, they were claiming the right to resume 
the traditional policy of force in the Middle East. Many 
people throughout the world remain unconvinced that the 
Russians would have crushed the Hungarian Revolution 
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as they did if the British and French had not provided 
them with a pretext and a smokescreen. 

The Soviets had little difficulty in diverting attention 
from Hungary. To those who cried “Budapest!” they 
replied “Suez!” Unfortunately, contrary to all justice, 
half the world felt greater indignation over the Anglo- 
French expedition than over the use of tanks against the 
Hungarian freedom-fighters. Throughout Africa and 
Asia, there was an immediate feeling of solidarity with 
Egypt, which only yesterday had suffered colonial domi- 
nation. The British and French awakened still-smolder- 
ing resentments; all at once, the provocations against 
Israel and Nasser’s bad manners were forgotten. 

A sort of unconscious racism caused the Asian leaders 
to resent the wrong done to their Egyptian “brothers” 
more intensely than the horror inflicted on the Hungari- 
ans, who were white, far away, and had been living under 
Communism for a decade. The Russians were not alter- 
ing the status quo; they were preventing the Hungarians 
from altering it. New Delhi would have preferred not to 
know that the Soviet Union was also an imperialist 
power imposing its rule by force. At the UN, Egypt’s 
case was more clear-cut than Hungary’s. No one could 
claim not to know which was the legal government of 
Egypt; no one would deny that Israeli troops had crossed 
the border, that Britain and French planes had bombed 
airfields in the Suez Canal zone. In Hungary, the govern- 
ment which appealed to the UN against Soviet aggression 
was undeniably legal, but it had sprung from a revolu- 
tion and was soon swept away by Soviet troops. By defi- 
nition, the United Nations is not competent to pass judg- 
ment on the popularity of internationally recognized 
powers. If it admitted only nations which respected the 
rights of man, how many members would it have? 

For its part, the United States had been pursuing a 
dual policy: In accordance with the demands of the 
atomic age, it was respecting the division of the world 
into zones of influence and saw no possibility of inter- 
vening effectively on the other side of the demarcation 
line. In accordance with the demands of the missionary 
spirit and of democratic messianism, it was relying on the 
UN, excluding the use of force, and vowing to liberate the 
enslaved peoples. The simultaneous outbreak of the Hun- 
garian revolt and the Anglo-French “aggression” laid 
bare the moral contradiction between these two policies. 

It is unimportant whether or not Henry Cabot Lodge 
actually said: “We are not demanding that the Soviet 
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Union withdraw its troops from Hungary, because it 
would not do so.” They express the truth nonetheless. 
The United States did not mobilize its UN supporters 
against the USSR as it did against Britain and France 
because it did not believe that to do so would accomplish 
anything in the Hungarian affair. This appraisal cast a 
sinister light on the propaganda of Radio Free Europe 
and even on the indignation against Anglo-French “ag- 
gression.” For the H-bomb now protects Moscow not 
only against any military threat but, up to a point, against 
moral judgments. Russia has the right to employ force 
against Hungary; Britain and France do not have that 
right in regard to Egypt. 

Insofar as “atomic parity” precluded American inter- 
vention, the savage suppression of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution entailed no risk of a general war. On the other 
hand, no one could foresee how far hostilities would 
spread in a region like the Middle East. Hence, when one 
asks, “Was the Anglo-French action at Suez more or less 
reprehensible than the Soviet action in Hungary?” the 
reply is twofold. 

Colonel Nasser was proclaiming his intention to wipe 
Israel off the map; he had seized the property of the Suez 
Canal Company, was furnishing arms to the Algerian 
rebels, and was defying UN decisions concerning Israeli 
ships’ passage through the Canal. The British and French 
had no intention of enslaving the Egyptian people, and 
they were as sparing of human life as possible. The Rus- 
sians were acting to maintain a regime of oppression 
and lies, making war on a people striving for independ- 
ence and truth. A comparison of these two episodes 
should lead one to approve the expedition against Nasser 
while condemning the brutality of the Kremlin. 

Unfortunately, it is part of the reality in which we 
live that, when United Nations legality and the exigencies 
of the atomic age enter the picture, the scale of merits 
and demerits is reversed. The British and French were 
more guilty politically (unless they could defeat Nasser 
rapidly), because the ultimate consequences of their 
action were incalculable and because they were operating 
in a zone which lacked any sort of agreed demarcation 
line. The Anglo-French action had to be judged by its 
results, hence condemned mercilessly if it misfired. (They 
had decided to act, after all, against the advice of the 
leader of the Western coalition and against the rules of 
the United Nations.) A brilliant success might have offset 
the consequences of the UN votes. It would also have re- 
vealed the true feelings of many in the Arab countries 
who were voicing solidarity with Colonel Nasser. Today, 
these true feelings are concealed more discreetly than 
ever, since the Egyptian dictator has won a political vic- 
tory as a result of American-Soviet intervention. 

One cannot say with certainty under what conditions 
the Anglo-French expedition could have succeeded. The 
fall of Nasser would probably have been necessary. If 
there was no coup d'état in Cairo, even the occupation of 





the entire canal would not have guaranteed success, | 


(With the help of Soviet “volunteers,” Egypt could have 


unleashed a guerrilla war, while the UN General Assem. 


bly, backed by the Soviet, American and Arab-Asian 
blocs, would have made the Anglo-French position diffi- 
cult diplomatically.) But when the cease-fire came after 
a Soviet quasi-ultimatum, before the Canal Zone had 
been totally occupied, the British and French lost on 
every count. 

Most irritating of all, the débacle was not caused by a 
lack of men and matériel, but by poor planning. The 
ministers, it seems, had not convinced the admirals that 
speed was of the essence. At least three divisions had been 
assembled. Two days had been allotted for loading them 
aboard ship and three more for convoying them from 
Malta to Port Said. The actual landing was not to begin 
until the sixth day after “D-Day.” This delay could have 
been reduced in one of two ways: At the same time that 
the Anglo-French ultimatum was issued, their fleet could 
have been approaching the landing site; or else the opera- 
tion could have been left entirely to paratroopers and 
air power. But the British and French were afraid of 
Nasser’s Soviet airplanes, which the Egyptians were 
actually incapable of flying. The landing was prepared as 
if a powerful defense had to be overcome. Curiously 
enough, the politicians lightly accepted all the perils, 
while the military refused to chance any of them. Mili- 
tary timidity ultimately exposed political folly. 

If Colonel Nasser was not to survive the defeat of his 
armies in the Sinai Peninsula and the Anglo-French ulti- 
matum, three factors had to be calculated in advance: the 
reaction of the Arab states, the attitude of the United 
States in the UN, and the course adopted by Moscow. 

In the Arab countries, everything went favorably. The 
various governments protested their solidarity with 
Egypt, but did not enter the war. 

The American reaction was more violent than expected. 
There was indignation against allies who had resorted to 
force without informing Washington, against the viola- 
tion of the UN Charter, and against the terms of an ulti- 
matum which was curiously hypocritical and cynical at 
the same time, I will not attempt to assess the relative 
amounts of emotion and design which entered into the 
policy followed by President Eisenhower and Acting Sec- 
retary of State Herbert Hoover Jr. during these tragic 
days. It should be noted, however, that for years Ameri- 
can public opinion had been torn between the necessity 
of maintaining the Atlantic alliance and the necessity of 
preventing the so-called underdeveloped nations from 
falling to Communism. 

The Anglo-French action decisively strengthened the 
group in the United States that leaned toward anti- 
colonialism. From the moment the United States had its 
allies condemned in the UN, it had no further reason to 
stop midway. Since the break had been made and Anglo- 
French opinion would be directed against the U.S. in 
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every Way, self-interest dictated that the maximum profit 
be drawn from the situation outside of Europe. Yesterday 
leaders of the Atlantic alliance, tomorrow the indispens- 
able intermediaries between the Afro-Asians and Euro- 
peans. The latter did not fail to note that America’s prin- 
ciples seemed to dovetail incredibly well with her practi- 
cal interests, such as oil. But this did not trouble the 
Americans in the slightest. 

Moscow’s quasi-ultimatum, followed by the cease-fire, 
forced the United States to confront the danger, real or 
imaginary, of Soviet military intervention in the Middle 
East. At the same time, however, it provided the Ameri- 
can leaders with an additional means of pressure on 
Britain and France. The latter were well aware that 
American non-intervention was a precondition and per- 
haps a guarantee of Soviet non-intervention. But the vigor 
of America’s opposition to the Anglo-French policy gave 
the Russians an exceptionally favorable opportunity to 
intervene; they posed as defenders of the Arab nations, 
and the cease-fire was attributed to their influence more 
than to the UN decisions or Washington’s urging. 

In any case, the Soviet quasi-ultimatum, the American 
reply, and United Nations pressure finally broke the reso- 
lution of the British Government. Prime Minister Eden 
was apparently forced to bow to the majority of his Cabi- 
net colleagues, who themselves spoke for the majority 
of British opinion. The Prime Minister had not had the 
backing of his entire cabinet, and the latter lacked the 
backing of either the whole Conservative party or the 
whole nation. For the first time, the Royal Navy was 
engaged in warfare without the approval of both major 
parties. Nor was that all. Whereas in France those who 
opposed the Suez adventure from the start did nothing 
to prevent the operation from unfolding, its British oppo- 
nents, Laborites and intellectuals, had harried the Gov- 
ernment unceasingly and contributed to the capitulation 
of November 6. Following the cease-fire, the American 
leaders stepped up further their policy of cooperation 
with the United Nations and with Afro-Asian opinion. 

The United Nations today presents an edifying spec- 
tacle indeed. Colonel Nasser has been saved by inter- 
national justice, while Messrs. Ben-Gurion, Eden and 
Mollet have been duly punished. And, of course, Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev are prominent among the 
judges, side by side with the smiling President Eisen- 
hower and the respectable sovereigns of Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen. 

The United Nations today is a political organization 
through which the powers, great and small, take action 
which is guided not by lofty ideals but by considerations 
of self-interest. The UN is incapable of making India 
agree to a plebiscite in Kashmir or the Soviet Union admit 
observers to Hungary. Though it has no means of coer- 
Cion at its command, it is expected to prevent solutions 
of problems by force of arms. It thus ends by smoothing 
over conflicts without even trying to settle them. Israel 
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was recognized by the UN, but the latter proved unable 
to force the Arab states to make peace, to prevent Egypt 
from waging guerrilla warfare in Israeli territory, and to 
provide Israel with any protection against the day when 
the Arabs or the Russians are prepared to attack with 
annihilating superiority. The UN, it is true, facilitated 
the American intervention in Korea by providing legal 
justification for an action which an alliance between 
South Korea and the United States would have sufficed to 
legitimize. The international body serves today as the 
framework and instrument of President Eisenhower’s 
pacifism. The United Nations, with Washington’s blessing, 
has been transformed into a Soviet-Afro-Asian war 
machine against the remnants of the European empires. 

The Anglo-French operation, coinciding with the 
events in Hungary, may have laid bare “European cyni- 
cism,” but it has also exposed the cynicism of world poli- 
tics. Because of atomic weapons, the United States is as 
united with the Soviet Union in the cause of peace as it is 
with Europe in the cause of freedom. Because of Soviet- 
U.S. rivalry for the allegiance of the uncommitted nations, 
the Americans are more solicitous of Afro-Asian than of 
European opinion. They should not be surprised if their 
best friends, by objectively analyzing events, at last come 
to recognize American indifference to Europe’s legitimate 
interests. 

Now we must try to live together, that is, to re-establish 
the Western alliance before—if possible—restoring our 
friendship. But let us be frank: No one can expect even 
those of us who criticized the Anglo-French operation 
from the first day to come crawling to confess our errors 
and plead for forgiveness. Or, for that matter, expect the 
American leaders to confess the long series of errors 
which began with the insistence that Britain evacuate the 
Suez Canal zone three years ago and continued with the 
tragi-comedy of John Foster Dulles’s relations with 
Colonel Nasser. We cannot be expected to proclaim 
Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion an aggressor because 
he attempted to wipe out the bases of the Egyptian 
fedayeen. We cannot be expected to admire an inter- 
national morality which spares atomic powers and con- 
demns non-atomic powers, which does not distinguish 
between dictatorships and democratic regimes, which 
tolerates aggression provided it is hypocritical. We can- 
not be expected to admire the conduct—quite reasonable, 
perhaps—of an organization like Aramco which, in order 
to assure its oil-exploitation rights, is prepared to take 
part in an anti-Semitic campaign. “Gallic cynicism” will 
thoroughly understand the necessities imposed by the 
atomic equilibrium and the competition for the under- 
developed countries. Perhaps, once the anger has passed, 
it will admit that the worst error in politics is not to see 
the world as it really is. Perhaps it will recognize the least 
understood lesson of this tragic decade: that a state can- 
not employ means which are contrary to the spirit of its 
institutions. 
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ANNIE ABSE is a young poet and physician who was 

born in Wales and now lives and practices medicine 
in London. His first book of prose, Ash on a Young Man’s 
Sleeve, which I reviewed in THE NEw LEADER for March 
14, 1955, is not so much a novel as a collection of 
sketches, a series of scenes from the life of a Jewish 
boy in Wales. His new book, Some Corner of an English 
Field (Criterion, $3.00), is rather untidily organized, but 
there is a story with a beginning, a middle and an end. 

The mildly disillusioned irony that seems to be Mr. 
Abse’s characteristic note is suggested by the titles of 
both books. The first is a paraphrase of a line from T. 
S. Eliot’s Four Quartets: “Ash on an old man’s sleeve /Is 
all the ash burnt roses leave.” The second twists a line 
from Rupert Brooke’s famous sonnet: “Jf J should die, 
think only this of me:/That there’s some corner of a for- 
eign field/That is for ever England.” 

The English field is a small RAF base in the period 
after World War II, and the principal character is An- 
drew Henderson, a young doctor who has been drafted 
into the service and sent to the base as junior medical 
officer. Henderson, when we meet him, is in the second 
and last year of military duty, and is bored with the 
whole business. Chiefly as a result of his boredom, he 
has become involved in an affair with the wife of his 
superior officer, Tom Wood. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that Wood, who knows he is not much 
of a doctor, depends heavily on Henderson. 

Henderson wants to end the affair, but he is loath to 
hurt Sarah Wood, and he repeatedly postpones decisive 
action. Meanwhile he has become interested in a girl 
who is completely indifferent to the conventions and 
moral standards of society. His own impatience with 
convention draws him to Marion Stewart, but he soon 
sees that her extreme bohemianism is not for him. Abse 
presents Henderson’s dilemma in these terms: “Some- 
where there was a way between utter acceptance and 
complete, destructive rebellion. Why, the RAF was only 
a bourgeois society in extremis. He had become the Out- 
sider who couldn’t assent to the crowd’s values, to the 
orthodox patterns of order, hierarchy and ritual. But 
the chaos that was Marion’s and Paul’s and Michael’s 

- » » was a particularly demoralizing wilderness. It had 
the odor of nothing.” 
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By Granville Hicks 


‘Some Corner of an English Field,’ 
The Second Novel of Dannie Abse 


But if the rejection of Marion is an important stage 
in Henderson’s development, it is not the crux of the 
story. On the contrary, the affair with Sarah, which no 
longer has any importance for Henderson, is what de- 
termines his fate. The affair, though much talked about, 
has not been an open scandal. But suddenly a malicious 
busybody forces both Tom Wood and the commanding 
officer of the base to take a stand. Tom, who has hitherto 
been quite willing to shut his eyes, becomes utterly 
miserable when he has to take cognizance of the affair 
and do something about it. The CO does take decisive 
action, transferring Henderson to another base, but he- 
fore he can make his departure the situation has worked 
itself out to a tragic conclusion. 

It is part of the irony of Mr. Abse’s story that Hender- 
son almost completes his period of service without com- 
ing into direct conflict with the world he has in his heart 
rejected. But because of the transfer he is called upon 
to speak at the officers’ mess, and because of a little too 
much sherry, he says what he really thinks. Thus he 
experiences the senseless fury of the outraged insiders. 

Mr. Abse has drawn a picture of an Outsider, but 
without any of Colin Wilson’s metaphysical melodrama. 


Henderson is a pretty ordinary fellow, weak enough to | 


be drawn into an affair with Sarah but kind-hearted 
enough to try not to hurt her. He is too sensible to 
adopt the way of “complete, destructive rebellion,” and 
too much of a person to be capable of “utter acceptance.” 
What he wants is reasonable, but for reasons ironically 
developed by Mr. Abse his path becomes a difficult one. 

Mr. Abse tells the story in a rather offhand fashion, 
so that it takes some time for the reader to discover 
where he is going, and he devotes more attention to 
minor characters than seems necessary. By comparison 
with many of his contemporaries, both English and 
American, he strikes me as an inept novelist. But here, 
as in Ash on a Young Man’s Sleeve, he creates an 
atmosphere, and here he has brought to life a complex 


character. In both books one feels an essential honesty, § 


a determination not to be betrayed into falseness by the 
desire to achieve certain literary effects. Abse has his 


own way of looking at things, and, whatever his short- © 


comings as a novelist, he knows how to make us see what 
he sees. 
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Work and Its Discontents. 
By Daniel Bell. 
Beacon. 56 pp. $1.75. 


THE ONLY TROUBLE with this 
thoughtful essay is that it should 
have been expanded into a larger 
book. The author evidently masters 
enough material for a full-scale study 
of the “cult of efficiency” in our na- 
tion, and every chapter raises sig- 
nificant issues which could have been 
enlarged on. 

But we should be grateful for what 
Mr. Bell has given us, though he 
has not painted a pretty picture. 
America is a land of abundance and 
of “unlimited possibilities,” as the 
Europeans say. Bell reveals that the 
price of this abundance is not the 
misery of poverty, which was the 
initial price that European workers 
paid in the beginning of industrial- 
ism. The price is man hitched to the 
machine, for the sake of efficiency. 
The worker has become a pampered 
slave. 

_ Bell draws on all the efficiency 
| studies, first inspired by Frederick 
W. Taylor, whose passion for effici- 
ency prompted stop-watch studies of 
every industrial motion and transac- 
tion, and who was, in effect, the 
father of the cult of efficiency. Bell 
quotes Lenin’s approval of “Tay- 
lorism.” One of his chapters proves 
that socialism could not, and did 
not, emancipate the man from the 
machine. Ultimately, socialism and 
capitalism are two aspects of the 
cult of efficiency in a technical civ- 
ilization. Bell quotes H. G. Wells’s 
criticism of the Webbs, Sidney and 
Beatrice, who were the real founders 
of the modern welfare state but who 
also symbolized the passion for ef- 
ficiency inherent in a technocratic 
culture. “Rationalizing” industry 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Man Under the Machine 


Reviewed by 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


means sacrificing the humanity of 
the worker for the sake of efficient 
industrial operation. 

Bell devotes some attention to the 
complicated negotiations in which 
the Ford Motor Company engaged 
with the UAW in regard to the rate 
of speed on the assembly line, which 
prompts me to suggest one place in 
which the study might well have 
been extended. 

I was a resident of Detroit before 
the unionization of the industry. At 
the time, Henry Ford’s reputation for 
generosity was worldwide, but the 
inexpensive “tin lizzy,” which laid 
the foundation of the Ford empire, 
was literally made possible by low 
labor costs, due to the speed of the 
assembly line. Since we know that 
contemporary contracts are as rigor- 
ous in regulating assembly-line speeds 
as in fixing escalator clauses for the 
level of wages, I would have been 
grateful for a study of the effect of 
collective bargaining in mitigating 
the rigors of the speed-up. It might 
also have been valuable to find how 
much the unions supply the worker 
with a sense of human dignity and 
give him the sense of status and se- 
curity which partially restores his 
humanity against the perils of the 
mastering machine. 

Bell finds no comfort in the famed 
social mobility of our technical civili- 
zation. He produces statistics to prove 
that the mobility is real if several 
generations are measured, but that 
within a single generation manual 
workers usually remain manual work- 
ers. Nor does he find comfort in the 
increased “leisure” which the ever 
shorter work-day and work-week 


make possible, because this leisure is 
not spent ordinarily in creative en- 
joyment like the aristocratic leisure 
of the past. It is used more fre- 
quently in viewing spectacles of sport 
or the movies and in relaxing nervous 
tension. Increased automation does 
relieve the worker of onerous physi- 
cal toil but demands the expenditure 
of nervous energy in managing and 
servicing the ever more intricate ma- 
chines. 

Furthermore, employment in the 
various entertainment industries, as 
well as the necessity of keeping ma- 
chines running for 24 hours, makes 
for unnatural employment hours 
which imperil the home life of the 
worker. I may be mistaken, but I 
thought that some of the efficiency 
studies of the big industries had 
prompted the abolition of the mid- 
night-to-8 A.M. shift in the factories. 
But, if this was the case, the decision 
was prompted by the criterion of 
efficiency and not by humanity. Bell 
reports one study on the effect of 
letting an office group make their 
own decision in contrast to hierarchi- 
cally-imposed decisions. Their out- 
put was not increased, and thus de- 
mocracy perished in this encounter. 

The author is not studiedly pessi- 
mistic and does not view with anxious 
alarm. He merely sets down, in dead- 
pan mien, the price which our na- 
tion pays for the efficiency which 
creates our famed abundance. Since 
he subtitles his essay “The Cult of 
Efficiency in America,” one could 
wish for another enlargement of his 
theme. One would like to know why 
Americans have given themselves 
with such abandon to the cult; why 
they have far outstripped the first in- 
dustrial nation, Britain, in the con- 
sistent application of techniques and 
left France so far behind in its rather 
moribund version of capitalism. Was 
it the Puritan sanctification of secular 
pursuits? Bell wisely rejects the 
thesis of Max Weber that the Puri- 
tan ethic prompted the diligence of 
the worker. He thinks it may have 
motivated the zeal of the entrepre- 
neurs, but that hunger rather than 
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the grasp after Godliness accounted 


for the zeal of the workers. The 
question arises whether we are not 
so given to efficiency because we are 
a nation of immigrants. The immi- 
grant, emancipated from his tradi- 
tional culture, may also be freed 
from all the restraints which a tra- 
ditional culture places upon eco- 
nomic activity. 
tion, we are also the only consistently 
bourgeois nation in the world. At 
any rate, one reader at least would 
have welcomed an exploration of the 
roots of the cult of efficiency in our 
nation by so wise a student as Bell. 

The last chapter, on the decline of 
religion and the effect of the dissipa- 
tion of the hope of an afterlife, at- 
tributes some of the modern passion 
for work and some of the aberrations 
of irrational political utopianism to 
the “belief that death means total 
annihilation.” This conclusion is 
puzzling. It is questionable whether 
the decline of religion prompts either 
believers or non-believers to the con- 
clusion that “death means total an- 
nihilation.” Obviously even believ- 
ers (even Catholic ones, I suspect) 
are not as preoccupied with the hope 
of Heaven and the fear of Hell as in 
the Middle Ages. But, on the other 
hand, believers and _ non-believers 
would probably express a_ belief-ful 
agnosticism and confess, in the words 
of the Scottish poet Edwin Muir: “I 
can understand man only as an im- 
mortal spirit, but I am not interested 
in any intellectual arguments about 
the validity of the hope of immortal- 
ity.” 

The point is that religious faith 
expresses man’s conviction that his 
existence is meaningful rather than 
absurd. He will express this convic- 
tion in the teeth of evidence to the 
contrary, including the evidence 
which the horrors of an efficient civ- 
ilization multiply. That, perhaps, is 
the reason why the decline of re- 
ligion is not as consistent as Mr. Bell 
assumes, and why America is at once 
the most “secular” of nations, in the 
sense in which Mr. Bell defines the 
cult of efficiency, and the most re- 


An immigrant na- 
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ligious. It has grown religious in 
reaction to its own secularism. That 
is true even though much of the cur- 
rect religion is not impressive, be- 
cause it obscures rather than grap- 
ples with the antinomies of life, par- 
ticularly with the problem of mean- 
ing and the abyss of death and mean- 
inglessness. That may also be the 


reason why religion, which tradi 


tionally prospered among men of the 
soil and withered in the sophisticated 
cities, has taken a new turn in Amer. 
ica. It withers in the countryside 
and prospers in the cities, where it 
offers havens of human dignity 
against the dehumanizations of an 
efficient civilization. 
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The Old Criticism 


Great Moral Dilemmas. 
Ed. by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper. 189 pp. $3.00. 


It Is no longer generally taken to 
be the business of the literary critic 
to measure art against life. The old 
criticism, in which a work of art 
was considered somehow to so ex- 
press, reflect or distort the moral 
order that it could be measured 
against that order, has given ground 
to the new criticism, which contents 
itself to expose the mechanics of an 
esthetic argument rather than follow 
it into life. 

Such a retraction of critical intent 
is all too understandable. The moral 
order is a far less clearly marked off 
measuring stick with which to con- 
trol our judgments of literature than 
it was in the minds of Dr. Johnson, 
Matthew Arnold and their line. The 
Johnsonian tradition of moral let- 
ters, arguing for and against works 
of art as if they were mirrors of 
human conduct, no longer makes 
sense. The mirror still gives us acute 
angles of vision, but that what is 
seen is truly a reflection or expres- 
sion of reality, and therefore meas- 
urable against it, cannot be taken 
for granted. This withdrawal from 
literature of its ethical credentials 
as a mirror of conduct has followed 
by a century the withdrawal from 
under it of the old Platonic insistence 
on the unity of good art and high 
morals. It has been at least that long 
since anyone seriously believed, with 
Ruskin, that men ceased to paint 
good pictures simply because they 
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Philip Rief 
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doubtful now that a work of art 
ceases to be good when it does not 
teach men, however opaquely, how 
to be good. 


Yet this book makes just this uns} : 
( 


fashionable assumption about the 
moral function of literature. It was 
a theological seminary, and not a de. 
partment of English at some large 
university, which invited thirteen 
men, mostly of letters, to addres 
themselves to moral dilemmas as they 
are discoverable in various pieces of 
literary art. Great Moral Dilemmas 
records the series of luncheon ad- 
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dresses given at the Jewish Theo- 
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logical Seminary during the winter ; 
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of 1954-55. The volume contains 


some first-rate exercises in the old 
criticism. Nothing more unites the 
contributors—who include Rober 
Bierstedt (on The Caine Mutiny), 
Charles Frankel (on Major Barbara), 
George N. Shuster (on Death in 
Venice), John E. Smith (on The 
Wild Duck), Henry Hatfield (on 
Faust), Richard McKeon (on the 
Crito)—than their shared assump: 
tion that there is in fact a moral order 
in the world against which literature 
can be assessed. But that assumption 
means a great deal. It is a pity that, 
with one exception, none of the 
speakers took time out from exercis 
ing their assigned moral dilemmat| 
in literature to exercise the dilemma 
of moral criticism. 
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Of the men of moral letters repre- 


tradi, gnted in this volume, Lionel Trilling 
of the!) slone comes near making out a case 
ticated | for the old criticism against the new 
Amer. art. His discussion of Edith Whar- 
tryside} ton’s Ethan Frome is a model exer- 
here it} cise in defense of the moral pedagogy 
lignity ) that inspired the old criticism. I 
of an} hall quote at length from the intro- 

ductory section of Trilling’s address: 


“When the characters of a story 
suffer, they do so at the behest of 
their author—the author is responsi- 
ble for their suffering and must jus- 
tify his cruelty by the seriousness of 
his moral intention. The author of 
Ethan Frome, it seemed to me, could 
not lay claim to any such justifica- 
tion. Her intention in writing the 
story was not adequate to the dread- 
ful fate she contrives for her char- 
acters. She but indulges herself by 
| what she contrives—she is, as the 
un | Phrase goes, ‘merely literary.’ This 
is not to say that the merely literary 
intention does not make its very con- 
siderable effects. There is in Ethan 
Frome an image of life-in-death, of 
hell-on-earth, which is not easily to 
be forgotten: the crippled Ethan and 
Leena, his dreadful wife, and Mattie, 
the once charming girl he had loved. 
now bedridden and querulous with 
pain, all living out their death in 
the kitchen of the desolate Frome 
farm—a perpetuity of suffering me- 
morializes a moment of passion. It 
is terrible to contemplate, it is un- 
forgettable, but the mind can do 

nothing with it, can only endure it.” 

Rober! Trill; . M Wh : 
utiny), riling rejects rs. me s 
ak concentrated, unsupportable vision of 

‘| life in art on moral grounds: Such 
Vision merely “satisfies the modern 
mobbishness about tragedy and 
pain.” In the old criticism, a work 
of art is judged by its effect upon its 
audience. Ethan Frome, apparently, 
has an improper effect upon a cor- 
. glupt audience. Further, the novel in- 
“> dicates something deplorable about 
ty that g deplorable abou 

t ltsauthor. Ethan Frome is “the prod- 
pe of mere will, of the cold hard 
sce literary will . . . quite unavailable to 
‘] any moral discourse. In the context 
of morality, there is nothing to say 
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about Ethan Frome. It presents no 
moral issue at all.” 

Trilling refuses to rate Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s art highly because it is morally 
uncommitted. For the same reason, 
T. S. Eliot, in his preface to Intimes, 
downgraded Baudelaire. Indeed, it 
is Eliot who has done most for the 
old criticism, with his proposition, 
at the head of his essay on “Religion 
and Literature,” that “literary criti- 
cism should be completed by criti- 
cism from a definite ethical and the- 
ological standpoint. Insofar as in any 
age there is common agreement on 
ethical and theological matters, so 
far can literary criticism be substan- 
tive.” Thus Trilling’s criticism is 
substantive: It begins with the im- 
plicit proposition that a work of art 
is good in the degree to which it may 
be used as the occasion for some 
positive moral instruction, in defense 
of one aspect or another of liberal 
culture. It follows that Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s art cannot be rated highly; she 
permits nothing whatever to be 
taught. 

But in the very act of explaining 
why he could not value Ethan Frome, 
Trilling found a negative reason for 


valuing it. Of course Ethan Frome 
“presents no moral issue, and no 
moral reverberation.” Ground rule 
Number 1 for good art includes 
“a certain propriety” which “con- 
trols the literary representation of 
human suffering.” It is this “pro- 
priety”—the key term in the canon 
of the old criticism—which “dictates 
that the representation of pain may 
not be, as it were, gratuitous; it must 
not be an end in itself. The naked 
act of representing, or contemplating, 
human suffering is a self-indulgence. 
and it may be a cruelty.” 

Just why the artist ought not to be 
self-indulgent, and even cruel, Tril- 
ling does not explicitly tell us. It 
must have something to do with his 
ethical standpoint, his construction 
of the moral order of the world. Nor 
does he tell us explicitly why the 
artist must be enjoined to snatch 
purposeful, instead of 
gratuitous, out of the gratuitous uni- 


something 


verse into which esthetic honesty may 
induct him; it must have something 
to do with his own discovery of pur- 
pose in the universe. As a moral 
critic, Trilling suspects Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s esthetic honesty; and rightly, 





"A fascinating book about a remarkable man." 


—Daily People’s World 


Up-Hill All the Way: tint San 


by MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


“,.. Shipley might easily stand as 
a symbol of the integrity and un- 
flagging commitment of great 
American Socialists. His career as 
a popularizer of science, as a 
Socialist colleague of Debs, and as 
a brilliant opponent of the death 
penalty, makes a colorful story. . .” 


—WManas 


“,..a front rank fighter in almost 


every intellectual and social con- 
troversy of his time .. . his story 
has the excitement of skirmishes 
and battles lost and won, and in 
the light it throws on a lively 
period of our social history it is 


both documentary and revealing.” 


—Oakland Tribune 


“As with so many men who began with an educational handicap, he 


drove himself relentlessly; his reward .. . 


was becoming the national 


champion of the right of men to think for themselves.” 
—Don Douglas in San Francisco News 


— Illustrated; $4.00 — 
THE ANTIOCH PRESS, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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for the esthetic ethic of honesty de- 
stroys all competing ethics. As a 
neutral student of the literary craft, 
however, Trilling might have bridled 
his suspicions and then discovered 
that it is as easy to accept Mrs. 
Wharton’s dismal universe as any 
other—once one is in a mood to 
accept universes. 

It is not merely the purity of Mrs. 
Wharton’s artistic intention that 
Trilling rejects; it is her lack of 
pedagogic sympathy with her char- 
acters. She does not save them; she 
does not give them even a clue or 
hint of any kind of salvation. She 
is, as Trilling writes, “content with 
telling a story about people who do 
not make moral decisions, whose 
fate cannot have moral reverbera- 
tions. The idea is this: that moral 
inertia, the not making of moral de- 
cisions, constitutes a very large part 
of the moral life of humanity.” 

Against this paralyzing vision of 
moral inertia, the contemporary 
critic can pit only a provisional mor- 
ality, one argued to overcome the in- 
ertia of the moment. Such a pro- 
visional morality is too provisional: 
it is no substitute for that sense of 
order larger than the case at hand 
that formerly gave the old critic his 
rank and tenure as a moralist. 

Of course, moral criticism can 
take any kind of literature as its 
province; it can moralize against bad 
literature as well as good. Thus Rob- 
ert Bierstedt spends his shot on Her- 
man Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny. But 
the Wouks, no less than the Whar- 
tons, are protected as soon as the 
question of the relation between the 
moral order and art is reopened. 
Wouk’s characters, Barney Green- 
wald and Majorie Morningstar, may 
not be credible to the moral critic 
(in this instance, Bierstedt), but this 
is because he demands of them—and 
of their author—ideal qualities such 
as consistency and seriousness which 
he attributes too easily to a too ra- 
tionally conceived reality. In this 
incredible world, Barney and Mar- 
jorie are very credible characters. 
I believe them, without confusing 
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their credibility with their moral use- 
fulness; it would be another matter to 
believe in them. The best Bierstedt 
might have said, instead of challeng- 
ing Greenwald’s credibility, is that 
such characters are all too plausible 
and that Wouk is all too realistic a 
novelist. 

It is not Wouk, first of all, but the 
corrupt reality to which his imagina- 
tion conforms that should be the 
object of the moral critic. But the 








old criticism is up against its own 
moral dilemma, for to be true to it. 
self it would have to criticize the 
corruption of the very order to which 
it formerly appealed against a cor. 
rupt work of art. The success of the 
old criticism is based on the defense 
of a moral order that no longer 
exists. Moral criticism has therefore 
become in itself a form of fiction, 
elaborating escapes into a dead moral 
order from the lessons of dead books, 





Scientific 
Up-hill All the Way. 


By Miriam Allen deFord. 
Antioch. 255 pp. $4.00. 


A SUCCESSION of biographies se- 
lected with sufficient care might well 
serve as the history of this or any 
other country. As one of such a list 
of volumes to cover the social and 
intellectual development of America, 
I would suggest this life story of 
Maynard Shipley. It is a tribute of 
affection written with deep insight by 
his widow, who has produced half-a- 
dozen books under her maiden name, 
Miriam deFord. Her story has impor- 
tance because Maynard Shipley was 
an evangelical, public-spirited Ameri- 
can just as typical of America during 
his period as the go-getter type which 
we think of as characteristic of this 
country. 

Shipley had the irregularity of the 
frontiersman. He never graduated 
from high school or college, yet he 
founded an influential scientific asso- 
ciation and had the friendship and 
respect of many leading scientists of 
his day. He lectured and wrote on a 
great variety of topics in a way that 
called forth the approbation of the 
experts in the various fields which he 
covered. During the Twenties, when 
William Jennings Bryan, John Roach 
Stratton and the rest of the funda- 
mentalist crowd were attacking the 
theory of evolution, this unacademic 
popularizer proved to be the most 
effective defender of the scientific 





Evangelist 











Reviewed by { 
William E. Bohn 


faith. One interesting feature of this 
biography is that it reveals how un- | 
Christian, how cheap, how fakirish 
these so-called religious enemies of 
science were in their private lives. 

Up to the early Twenties, Shipley 
devoted his considerable talents as 
speaker and writer to the promotion 
of socialism. Anyone interested in 
understanding the spirit which in- 
spired the American Socialist move- 
ment in the first two decades of this 
century can do no better than read 
this book. Maynard Shipley had a 
great love for humanity and practi: | 
cally no common sense. Again and | 
again, some university or propaganda 
organization would offer him a job 
with a handsome salary. Invariably— 
even when his debts were driving 
him wild—his conscience would 
prevent his acceptance. He could 
always figure out some reason why 
it would be wicked to accept % 
much money and comfort. When 
he died, in 1934, the San Francisco 
News said: “Opposing certain reli 
gious groups all his life, Mr. Shipley 
himself was moved always by a fer- 
vor and devotion that had much in 
common with religion.” 


— 








Cominc: Reviews by Roderick Craib, 
Harry D. Gideonse, James Rorty, 
George N. Shuster, Harvey Swados. 
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SHIPLEY 


The River Line. By Charles Morgan. 
Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Designed by 
Wolfgang Roth. Presented by Lucille 
Lortel, Sanford Friedman and Henry 
Boettcher. At the Carnegie Hall Play- 
house. 


HIS MONTH, it was an actress who 
peach back. Faye Emerson let 
loose a teleblast at her critics. As re- 
ported, she made two claims. First, 
that a play deserves sympathetic con- 
sideration because of all the labor 
(plus money) that has gone into it. 
This argument was spiked 250 years 
ago by Congreve, who has the pro- 
logue to his greatest comedy say of 
him: 

“He owns with toil he wrote the 

following scenes; 

But, if they’re naught, ne’er spare 

him for his pains; 

Damn him the more; have no com- 

miseration 

For dullness on mature delibera- 

tion.” 

The critic’s duty is not to pity the 
poor playwright or rich producer; it 
is to inform and stimulate the pub- 
lic. 

Miss Emerson’s second point is 
sharper: that the critic should give 
reasons for his judgment. Merely to 
damn or praise may befit the lay 
members of the audience. The critic 
should be aware that plays (like hu- 
mans) are seldom all black or all 
white; most are some shade of gray. 
It is the critic’s role to discern the 
shadings, to indicate the merits as 
well as the shortcomings of the play. 
Let him that is without virtue pick 
the first bone. Milton found good even 
in Lucifer. 

By which circuitous path we reach 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Mature and 
Challenging Drama 


The River Line, a mature play 
brought to the stage by Lucille Lor- 
tel. The play is a melodrama sur- 
rounded by a psychodrama, a drama 
of souls. 

Act II, in France in 1943, shows a 
French girl helping Allied soldiers 
escape the Germans along “the river 
line.” In the granary where they are 
hiding, the American Philip finds a 
letter addressed to Leipzig by one of 
the men; at Marie’s order, the Eng- 
lishman Julian instantly stabs the fel- 
low. Acts I and III, in 1947, show 
Philip visiting the now-married 
Julian and Marie at their Gloucester- 
shire home. Two facts emerge: that 
the man killed was not a spy but a 
loyal Englishman, and that he was 
the half-brother of Valerie, with 
whom Philip is in love. 

We do not mind the coincidence, 
for what concern us are not the facts 
but the ways in which these intelli- 
gent and sensitive people meet them. 
Nor should we mind that to some the 
play seems “talky,” for it is wise, 
searching talk that not only reveals 
but helps to shape the spirit. At one 
point, it is remarked that one should 
prefer knowledge before power, wis- 
dom before knowledge, and love be- 
fore wisdom. The two men, through 
stern struggle, achieve wisdom; the 
two women, by the grace of love, 
reach understanding. All come to see 
that one must face the truth and ac- 
cept the guilt that is upon all of us, 
implicit in these times. This accept- 
ance, with the grace of love, may 
bring the absolution. 

Plays, like Joyce’s Exiles and Mor- 
gan’s The River Line, that portray 
decent individuals tangled in basic 


problems of integrity may to some 
seem lacking in emotion. Their pas- 
sion is of a deeper sort, which tor- 
tured the Greeks and was luminous 
in Jesus. Reading (The River Line is 
published by St. Martin’s Press) 
pulls the characters together as per- 
formance does not. The actors— 
Beatrice Straight, Gene Lyons, Peter 
Cookson, Sada Thompson, Michael 
Evans, Hilda Vaughn—make them 
real persons, whose quality we sense; 
but the unity of the author’s view— 
that the richest things within us not 
even violence can destroy—gains 
added power in the reading. 

The author (in his preface) sees us 
of the New World “inclined at first to 
regard the violence that torments the 
Old as an unreal devil which the edu- 
cative and electoral processes might 
comfortably exorcise.” It is not so, 
for this is not a political but a spir- 
itual and personal problem. 

The drama is rich in other chal- 
lenging thoughts. “The world moves,” 
we are told, “in the direction of re- 
sponsibility. . . . Our responsibilities 
within our destiny select us, not we 
them.” The American Philip is strug- 
gling for “some kind of reasoned 
balance between the activities and 
the acceptances of life—the crusad- 
ing part and the quietist part of 
me,” and he epitomizes the Ameri- 
can dilemma. 

Yet, the play rises to a genuine 
hope. Democracies, says the wise 
old woman in the play, have died 
many times: “The epitaph is always 
the same: ‘Here lies democracy, who 
died of a sick conscience.’ The fu- 
neral is attended by two pall-bearers. 
Their names are On the one hand and 
On the other... . In America, you 
learn fast. That is your genius. Fast 
enough, I believe—just fast enough 
—to save mankind.” But ultimately 
it is not any one country, as it is not 
any one person, that can save man- 
kind, but only, through “an interior 
grace,” mankind itself. Reaching for 
such thoughts, The River Line be- 
stows upon the receptive spirit the 
threefold gift of the theater: enter- 
tainment, enlightenment, exaltation. 
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We'll be glad to send every 
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of THe New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SPANISH AID 


The Spanish Civil War ended eighteen years 
ago. There are still between 150,000 and 200,- 
000 exiles who will not go back. Most of them 
have made good. They have acquired an in- 
dependent position sometimes in difficult cir- 
cumstances; and in some cases—in Mexico, for 
instance—they have powerfully contributed to 
the culture and prosperity of their adopted 
country. 

But the handicapped ones—by language, 
trade, age, illness, or other circumstances— 
have been and are living a hard life. The 
Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. (80 East 11th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.), founded four years ago, 
is taking care of them. The Committee needs 
your help. 
London 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


As a regular reader of THe New Leaner, I 
have more than once written to praise articles 
that have appeared in your pages. I therefore re- 
quest your indulgence in replying to a rather 
muddled piece that appeared in THe New 
LEADER of January 7. I am referring to Gilbert 
Cant’s review of Dr. Edmund Bergler’s Homo- 
sexuality: Disease or Way of Life? 

Mr. Cant confesses to a lesser prejudice than 
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that displayed by Dr. Bergler, but how much 
less is a moot point. His hostility is directed 
in particular against those homosexuals who 
have tried to present a public case for ac. 
ceptance precisely because a majority of people 
do not yet share the “live and let live” point 
of view that Mr. Cant claims as his own. He 
accuses such people of “openly seeking to make 
converts” and “to cut moral corners right and 
left” because of an imagined superiority to the 
heterosexual. 

First of all, having grown up a homosexual 
in a predominantly hostile world, I and many 
others of my “ilk” have found it hard enough 
to be what we are without trying to induce any 
heterosexual to shoulder the same _ outcast’s 
burden. This part of our personality, though 
probably not inborn, is as basic a part of us as 
other people’s heterosexuality—for good or bad. 
We cannot “convert” a heterosexual, nor do 
we want to any more than the NAACP would 
want to make a Negro of a white man. 

Secondly, what we have of late been trying 
to tell the more open-minded members of the 
majority is that sociologically, educationally, 
biologically—in fact, in every way possible— 
we are neither their inferiors nor their superiors. 
We harbor both saint and lunatic, intellectual 
and manual laborer, libertine and puritan in 
our number, in perhaps the same proportion 
as heterosexuals do. We ask no undeserved 
honor or privilege—only the right, openly and 
within the bounds of good taste and public 
morals, to the same “live and let live” that 
Mr. Cant so admirably espouses. If this is 
“coming out of the woodwork with increasing 
insolence and in increasing numbers,” then s0 
be it. If some of us have chosen the present 
time to speak out for the equality before the law 
that many other countries—but, alas, not yet 
our own—have acknowledged, or for an under- 
standing of our position by our otherwise en- 
lightened fellow citizens, I can only add that 
it was about time. 

Although unfair to Mr. Cant, it is doubly 
unfair to this writer that this reply must re 
main unsigned. The present circumstances 
make it impossible for most of us in the 
minority to indulge in the bravado of a signa- 
ture. For this alone, I request Mr. Cant’s and 
the editors’ forgiveness. 
New York City 


Gilbert Cant’s review says: “The American 
Legion mentality prevailed; it branded all 
deviates as perverts and suggested that flogging 
at the tail of a cart was too good for them— 
they should be machine-gunned and buried in 
quick-lime.” 

The verb “pervert” is defined in Merriam’s 
Webster, 2nd Edition unabridged, as “to cause 
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deviation from the right, true or regular course.” 
The “regular course” in this country is not 
homosexuality. Hence, deviation is perversion. 

Where and when did the American Legion 
advocate “machine-gunning” homosexuals and 
“burying them in quick-lime”? You have often 
attacked McCarthyism and “guilt by associa- 
tion.” Mr. Cant refers to “the tactics of Mc- 
Carthy during the State Department witch 
hunt.” Isn’t Mr. Cant using those same tactics? 
Isn’t he finding all members of the Legion 
guilty by association? He says, “We need join 
in no witch hunt.” Isn’t he engaged in a witch 
hunt against the American Legion? 

If it makes anyone happier to call a sexual 
pervert a deviate, that’s his semantic right, 
but that doesn’t justify Mr. Cant in deviating 
from the truth by attributing to the Legion a 
position it never took and by deriding the 
mentality of 2.5 million members of that or- 
ganization. The American Legion has made 
mistakes, but so have the Republican party, 
the Democratic party, Governor Stevenson, 
Senator Morse and most humans. McCarthyism 
as applied to the American Legion (or should 
I say McCantism?) is no different from Mc- 
Carthyism as applied to Communism. 

San Marino, Calif. StanLey M. ARNDT 


RED CHINA 


In his “Seven Great Errors of U. S. Foreign 
Policy” [NL, December 24-31], Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr outlines six of the many errors of 
this administration in the Middle East, and 
lists as the seventh its refusal to deal with 
Red China. Referring to our present perplexity, 
he says: 

“The probable clue to this mystery of his- 
torical destiny is that this powerful and respon- 
sible nation is also very fat and prosperous.” 

I am always astonished at the number of 
clergymen who want to do business with and 
cultivate the million-handed murderers of 
Peking and the Kremlin, and the number of 
reformed Communists, businessmen and gen- 
erals whose answer to the temptations of Soviet 
cooperation and trade is “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” 


New York City AtFrreD KoHLBERG 


MIDEAST REFUGEES 


= Ra’anan’s “The Mideast’s Other Refu- 

s” [NL, January 7] is illuminating, but it 
is not quite convincing to those seeking a 
balanced view of the situation. It is hard to 
believe that all the blame for the tragic situa- 
tion in and around Palestine belongs to the 
Arabs, as Ra’anan implies. Certainly the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte was 
not reassuring to Arabs debating whether or 
not to decamp. 

One can play all kinds of “numbers games,” 
of course, about how many Arab refugees are 
actually vegetating in the Sinai desert. But 
I am sure that, in making invidious comparisons 
of Israeli and Arab aid to their respective 
refugee hordes, Ra’anan will admit that the 
former had worldwide financial, economic and 
technical aid in giant proportions and the 
latter had none. 

Finally, it is hard to believe that an in- 
fertile land like Israel, dependent upon outside 
philanthropy, bedeviled by unemployment and 
fearful of a fifth column in its midst, would 
welcome the return of a half-million or more 
Arabs when it has difficulty in providing for 
an equal number of Jewish refugees. 

New York City Georce S, SCHUYLER 
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The FIRST revealing drama of 
the scandal magazines and the 
people caught in their web. 


Starring Van Johnson, Ann Blyth 


and Steve Cochran. 
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Help the 
HUNGARIAN FIGHTERS 








FOR FREEDOM! 


Here is one thing YOU can do TODAY: 


Thousands of Hungarian refugees from Communist totalitarianism 
are in Austria, awaiting their eventual emigration elsewhere. Their 
immediate physical needs are being looked after by a variety of 
public and private organizations. 


They need reading matter (not propaganda tracts) in the Hun- 
garian language, such as: 


¢ Books 
¢ Magazines 


¢ Dictionaries 
(Hungarian-French, Hungarian-English) 





You can show the Hungarian refugees from Red tyranny that the 
free world's solicitude is more than mere words of sympathy. Send 
them the literature they want and need to keep their spirit alive. 


Send Hungarian-language reading matter 


either divectly to or, if you prefer, to 
Hungarian Fighters for Freedom Hungarian Fighters for Freedom 
c/o FORUM e/o Tamiment Institute 
Museumsstr. 5 7 East 15th Street 
Vienna VII, Austria New York 3, N. Y. 

(For forwarding to Austria) 








This appeal is published by The Tamiment Institute as a public service. The Tami- 
ment Institute is an educational project of Tamiment-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania. 
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WILL RESULT FROM 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THIS YEAR! 
eee will yours be one of them? 





Death—sudden and unexpected—will 
strike over 40,000 men, women and 
children in traffic accidents in 1956... 
accidents that don’t have to happen! 


They can be prevented ... with 
your cooperation. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES 


1 Drive safely and courteously 2 Insist on strict enforcement of 
yourself. Observe speed limits and traffic laws in your community. 
warning-signs. They work for you, not against 


Where drivers stay alert and obey — 


the law, deaths go DOWN! Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 


Support your local safety organization 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 














